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ADVER  TISEMENT. 

The  following  Report  of  Mr.  PLUN- 
KETs  Speech  has  been  communicated  to  us 
by  a  correspondent.  It  contains  a  much  fuller 
statement  than  any  that  has  yet  (appeared 
of  what  fell  from  that  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and, 
as  it  embraces  topics  of  important  local \  as 
well  as  general  interest,  we  now  offer  it  to 
the  Public, 


;  • 

Vs*  *V>V, 


SPEECH 


OF  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  W.  C.  PLUNKET. 


M 


.R.  PLUNKET  comraenced  by  observing  that 
the  question  before  the  House  had  not  been  very 
fairly  treated.  Much  had  been  introduced  which 
did  not  necessarily  connect  itself  with  the  subject, 
and  which  had  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  House  from  the  deeply  important  matters  which 
pressed  for  their  consideration. 

There  had  been  some  address  in  making  the  case 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  so  principal  a  topic.  As  a 
ground  of  argument,  applicable  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, it  could  not  be  justly  resorted  to  by  any  person 
who  did  not  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  the  dis- 
missal of  that  nobleman  would  warrant  Parliament 
in  a  refusal  to  consider,  or  to  make  provision  against, 
the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threatened, 
and  which  were  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  No  person,  on  any  side  of  the  House,  had 
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laid  down  so  extreme  a  position;  on  the  contrary,, 
the  amendment  of  his  Right  Hon.  friend*  admitted 
the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  it  by  suit- 
able provisions.  He  would  therefore,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  relieve  himself  from  a  discussion  which 
he  could  not  approach  without  feelings  of  great  em- 
barrassment. His  habitual  reverence  for  that  distin- 
guished nobleman  was  such,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  bring  his  mind,  fairly  and  impartially,  to  any 
investigation  which  affected  him.  He  considered  his 
character  as  uniting  every  thing  noble  and  generous 
in  freedom,  with  every  thing  which  could  exalt  or 
dignify  the  aristocracy  of  the  country;  and  he 
therefore  took  leave  to  dismiss  this  subject  as  one 
not  connected  with  the  debate;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
felt  much  satisfaction  in  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Castlereagh)  that  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Fitz- 
wiltiam  was  founded,  not  on  any  personal  imputa- 
tion, but  on  a  difference  of  opinion  with  His  Majes- 
ty's government,  on  points  involving  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding. 
Again,  he  thought  the  subject  had,  in  anotherrespect, 
not  been  very  fairly  treated  by  his  Right  Honourable 
friend,|  or  %  n's  honourable  and  learned  friend  who 
immediately  preceded  him.j:  It  was  stated,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  a  revolutionary  spirit 
was  at  work  in  the  country,  which  threatened  it's 
safety  and  it's  existence  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  state- 
inent  was  not  denied,  but  indeed  admitted,  by  the 

amendment:    Was  it  then  perfectly  fair  to  call  the 
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*  The  Right  Hon.  George  Tierney.      t  Same.     +  Sir  James  Me.  Intosh. 


attention  of  the  House  from  the  consideration  of  this 
public  danger,  and  it's  remedies, — from  the  machina- 
tions and  arts  of  those  who  were  preparing  measures 
for  the  subversion  of  the  state,  and  the  overthrow 
of  every  constituted  authority, — to  the  plans  and 
objects  of  that  portion  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  this  country,  who  respected  the  law  and 
constitution,  and  were  desirous  of  improving  them? 
This  latter  description  of  persons  were  entitled  to 
the  most  attentive  anil  respectful  consideration. 
However  he  might  differ  from  them,  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  considered  their  ob- 
jects as  honest,  and  their  means  of  effecting  them 
as  constitutional.  Whenever,  at  any  proper  time, 
and  in  any  proper  form,  their  claims  should  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  they  should  be  listened 
to  with  attention,  and  with  respect.  Their  proposals, 
if  reasonable,  should  be  yielded  to  ;  if  not  so,  should 
be  met  by  fair  argument  and  calm  discussion :  and 
the  result,  in  either  event,  would  be  satisfactory  and 
conciliating.  The  people  of  England  were  a  reason- 
ing and  reasonable  people  :  but  was  it  fair,  either  to 
them  or  to  the  country,  to  confound  their  cause,  and 
their  objects,  with  the  persons  whom  we  now  were 
called  upon  to  deal  with,  whose  undisguised  aim 
was  to  pull  down  the  entire  fabric  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force?  Against 
this  immediate  and  overwhelming  danger  it  was  the 
first  duty  of  Parliament  to  provide.  And  to  turn 
aside  from  the  discharge  of  this  urgent  and 
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mount  duty,  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  inferior 
importance,  and  of  distinct  consideration,  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the  country. 
When  he  saw  a  revolutionary  project  ripe  for  execu- 
tion,—  when  he  saw  that  sedition  and  blasphemy 
•were  the  instruments  by  which  it  worked,  and  that 
open  force  was  to  be  employed  for  it's  accomplish, 
ment, — he  felt  it  to  be  trifling  with  the  duties  of  the 
House,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  turn 
our  view  to  any  other  object,  until  the  terrors  which 
hang  over  our  existing  establishments  were  first  dis- 
pelled. 

No  person,  he  was  happy  to  see,  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  these  dangers;  but  he  thought  there  was 
some  tendency  to  underrate  their  extent,  and  to 
undervalue  their  consequence.  It  was  said,  that  the 
public  mind  in  general  was  sound :  he  trusted  and 
firmly  believed  it  was  so.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  loyal  subjects  were 
sufficient  to  put  down  the  enemies  of  law  and  of 
order;  he  therefore  was  apprehensive,  not  of  revo- 
lution, but  of  the  attempt  at  revolution,  which  he 
believed  in  his  conscience  would  be  made,  if  not 
prevented  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  Parlia- 
ment :  and  what  he  contemplated  with  the  deepest 
alarm  was  the  miseries  which  such  an  attempt,  in 
it's  progress  to  certain  and  necessary  failure,  must 
produce. — If  this  mischief  should  once  burst  forth, 
he  anticipated  a  series  of  horrors  which  must  shake 
the  safety  arid  happiness  of  this  country  to  it's  foun- 
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dations.— The  very  circumstances  which  must  en- 
sure the  ultimate  failure  of  the  enterprise  aggravated 
it's  dangers.  Revolution,  always  calamitous,  yet, 
when  pursued  for  some  definite  purpose,  conducted 
by  abilities,  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  rank  and 
of  property,  may  be  effected,  as  it  had  before  been 
in  this  country,  without  any  incurable  shock  being 
given  to  the  safety  of  persons  or  of  property.  But 
here  was  a  revolution  to  be  achieved  by  letting  loose 
the  physical  force  of  the  community  against  it's  con- 
stituted authorities ;  a  revolution  for  the  sake  of 
revolution,  to  take  away  the  property  of  the  rich, 
and  to  distribute  it  among  the  rabble ;  and  this,  too, 
no  ordinary  rabble,  but  one  previously  debauched 
by  the  unremitting  dissemination  of  blasphemous 
libels,  and  freed  from  the  restraints  of  moral  or 
religious  feeling.  On  this  subject  he  felt  sufficient 
confidence  at  once  to  express  his  opinion,  without 
waiting  for  any  of  those  documents  which  the  noble 
Lord*  proposed  to  lay  before  the  House.  There 
were  facts  of  public  notoriety,  known  and  seen  by 
every  man  who  did  not  choose  to  shut  his  eyes.  Had 
not  meetings  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  functions  which  belonged  only  to  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  state — meetings,  which  if  they  had 
been  actually  held,  would  have  been  acts  of  high 
treason.  When  it  was  found  that  matters  were  not 
sufficiently  ripe  for  this  undisguised  act  of  public 
rebellion,  had  not  the  same  masses  of  the  populace 
been,  again  convened,  under  the  direction  of  the 

*  Lord  Castlereagtu 
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same  leaders,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  Universal 
Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments, — their  very  pre- 
texts such  as  the  constitution  could  not  survive,  if 
they  were  effectuated,  but  their  real  object  being  to 
overawe  the  constituted  authorities  by  the  display 
of  their  numerical  strength,  and  to  prepare  for 
direct,  immediate,  forcible  revolution  ?  Had  we  not 
seen  the  same  itinerant  mountebank,  who  set  their 
powers  in  motion,  publicly  assisting  at  the  orgies 
of  the  blasphemous  wretch  lately  convicted?  and 
could  we  doubt  that  treason  was  the  object,  and 
that  blasphemy  and  sedition  were  the  means  ?  When 
he  saw  these  fiends  in  human  shape  endeavouring 
to  rob  their  unhappy  victims  of  all  their  consolations 
here,  and  of  all  their  hopes  hereafter, — when  he 
saw  them  with  their  levers  placed  under  the  great 
pillars  of  social  order,  and  heaving  the  constitution 
from  it's  foundation,  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  Their  first  duty  was  to  convince 
these  enemies  of  God  and  man,  that  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  they  could  find  no  countenance; 
and  through  the  organ  of  Parliament  to  let  them 
know,  that  nothing  awaited  them  but  indignant  re- 
sistance  from  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

They  were  bound  to  assure  the  throne  of  their 
loyal  and  cheerful  co-operation  for  these  purposes  ; 
and  on  this  ground  alone  the  amendment  was  ob- 
jectionable, even  if  the  measure  suggested  by  it 
were  in  itself  desirable ;  inasmuch  as  by  tacking  it 
to  '.the  address,  and  not  proposing  it  as  a  separate 
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resolution,  it  declared  the  measure  of  enquiry  so 
essential,  as  to  preclude  all  exertions  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  until  that  enquiry  should  be  disposed 
of.  But,  waving  this  objection,  he  should  proceed 
to  consider  it  on  it's  own  merits.  It  was  said,  then, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting  at  Manchester, 
of  the  16th  of  August,  called  for  Parliamentary 
enquiry  ; — and  here  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
House,  that  Parliamentary  enquiry,  though  cer- 
tainly a  proceeding  recognized  by  our  Constitution, 
was,  still,  not  the  ordinary  mode  of  investigating, 
either  the  conduct  of  Magistrates  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  or  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  the  execution  of  those  laws.  A  case, 
therefore,  for  enquiry,  was  to  be  made  out  by  those 
who  called  for  it.  What  then  was  the  enquiry  pro- 
posed? Was  it  into  the  conduct  of  Government, 
for  thanking  the  Magistrates?  Such  a  proceeding, 
he  owned,  appeared  to  him  most  premature  and 
uncalled  for.  If  the  Magistrates  had  issued  orders 
for  dispersing  the  King's  subjects  peaceably  and 
legally  assembled  ; — if,  in  consequence  of  such  or- 
ders, the  blood  of  innocent  and  unoffending  persons 
had  been  shed,  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  advising 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  thank 
them  for  such  acts  would  call  for  enquiry  and  for 
censure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  bodies  to  the  amount 
of  20,000,  or  70,000,  he  cared  not  which,  but  to  an 
amount  beyond  the  means  of  the  civil  power  to  deal 
with,  had  marched  in  regular  columns,  and  in  mili* 
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tary  array,  with  seditious  banners,  into  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  most  inflammable 
towns  in  the  empire;— if  these  men  had  been  pre* 
viously  drilled  to  military  exercises ; — if  they  had 
been  shortly  before  convened  for  a  treasonable  pur- 
pose ; — if  they  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Peace 
Officers  executing  the  warrant  of  the  Magistrates ;— 
if,  in  short,  the  case  stated  by  the  noble  Lord,*  and 
by  the  honourable  Member  for  Dover,  |  was  correct, 
then  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  not  only  justified  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Magistrates,  but  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  that  those  gentlemen, 
acting  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  important  duty, 
in  a  crisis  of  public  peril,  and  undertaking  an  awful 
responsibility  for  the  public  service,  were  entitled  to 
have  the  sense  of  the  executive  government  on  their 
conduct.  When  it  was  said  that  this  is  prejudging 
the  question,  it  seemed  to  be  taken  as  granted,  that 
the  executive  power  of  the  country  is  not  in  any 
degree  lodged  in  the  government.  Would  it  not 
have  been  their  duty  to  have  given  previous  advice 
and  instruction  to  the  Magistrates  on  such  a  subject, 
and  with  a  view  to  such  an  emergency  ?  When  they 
direct  the  public  prosecutor  to  proceed  against  any 
individual,  can  that  be  considered  as  a  prejudging 
of  the  question?  To  this  extent  it  is  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  function,  which  they  cannot  neglect 
without  an  abandonment  of  duty ;  and  if  they  felt, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  conduct  of 

*  Lord  Castlereagh.       t  E.  Bootle  Wilbrahana,  E»q. 
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'those  most  meritorious  public  servants  deserved 
their  praise,  it  would  have  been  unjust  and  mean  to 
have  withheld  their  expression  of  it.  How  then 
could  the  propriety  of  the  Letter  of  Thanks  be 
judged  of  until  the  facts  were  ascertained?  True,  it 
was  said;  and  therefore  enquire.  Certainly;  but 
how  ?  Clearly  by  the  regular  course  of  law,  and  by 
the  regular  tribunals  of  the  country,  unless  som6 
case  were  previously  established,  shewing  that  these^ 
tribunals  were  inadequate  or  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose. Bills  had  been  found  against  several  of  thd 
persons  alleged  to  be  actors  in  this  seditious  meet- 
ing :  on  these  trials  the  legality  of  the  meeting  would 
be  necessarily  the  subject  of  investigation.  And 
why  was  it  that  these  trials  had  not  taken  place^ 
and  the  public  mind,  through  the  regular  constitu- 
tional channel  of  a  trial  by  jury,  been  informed  of 
the  real  nature  of  these  transactions?  Why?  be- 
cause the  persons  so  accused  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  delay  which  the  law  unfortunately  allows, 
and  had  postponed  their  trials  until  the  Spring 
Assizes.  But  it  is  said,  that  although  the  legality 
of  the  meeting  might  be  decided  on  in  those  cases, 
still  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  in  dispersing  it 
might  be  illegal ;  and  this  would  not  necessarily,  in 
them,  come  under  discussion.  Why,  then,  were  not 
proceedings  taken  on  the  part  of  the  persons  alleged 
to  be  aggrieved  or  injured  by  the  acts  of  the  Magis- 
trates? The  honourable  and  learned  Member  made 
the  absence  of  such  proceedings  a  ground  for  Par- 
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liameniary  enquiry  :  but  was  not  the  fair  inference 
from  the  absence  of  such  proceedings  this,  that  no 
reasonable  foundation  for  them  existed?  But  the 
Grand  Jury  had  thrown  out  the  bills  preferred  on 
behalf  of  these  persons :  Was  this  a  ground  for  Par- 
liamentary enquiry  ?  Was  it  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  had 
violated  their  oaths  ?  An  artifice  had  been  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  administration 
of  justice  suspected  in  the  public  mind,  by  publish- 
ing the  informations  which  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Grand  Jury  ;  but  every  gentleman  must  be  aware  of 
the  difference  between  an  information,  in  which  the 
party  states  the  facts  according  to  his  own  views, 
arid  a  viva  voce  examination  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
iu  which  the  entire  truth  is  extracted  from  the  wit- 
ness. But  suppose  the  Grand  Jury  had  erred  in 
ignoring*  the  bills,  fresh  indictments  might  be  sent 
up  to  any  succeeding  Grand  Jury.  Was  the  entire 
county  of  Lancaster  to  be  pronounced  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  exercise  such  functions?  But  Magis- 
trates refused  to  receive  informations :  Was  not  their 
conduct  examinable  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ? 
And  might  not  all  the  facts  connected  with  such  a 
transaction  be  fully  examined  on  affidavits?  and, 
if  any  doubt  existed,  by  a  Jury,  on  an  information 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  ?  Was  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  also  to  be  included  within  the  ban  of 
this  proscription  of  all  the  constituted  authorities? 
But  the  honourable  and  learned  Member  said,*  that- 

*  Sir  James  Me.  Intosh.- 
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the  Court  of  king's  Bench  would  not  interfere,  un- 
less the  Magistrate  acted  wilfully ;  and  that  he  might 
commit  an  error  which  would  not  subject  him  to 
punishment:  Was  this,  then,  aground  for  Parlia- 
mentary interference,  to  stop  the  course  of  law,  and 
subject  the  public  functionary  to  an  extraordinary 
visitation  of  public  vengeance?  Were  the  different 
points  of  the  argument  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
Member  altogether  reconcileable?  When  his  ob- 
ject was  to  make  out  a  case  so  important  as  to  call 
for  Parliamentary  enquiry,  he  stated  the  conduct  of 
the  Magistrates  as  a  daring  violation  of  the  subject's 
privileges,  a  triumph  of  authority  over  law,  a  foul 
utain  upon  our  laws,  forming  a  black  era  in  the 
annals  of  our  country;  but  when  it  became  an  ob- 
ject to  shew  that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  the 
courts  of  law  would  be  incompetent  to  investigate 
the  truth,  then  this  foul  deed,  this  portentous  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  of  the  constitution,  dwindled 
into  an  error  in  judgment,  too  slight  and  too  par- 
donable to  warrant  the  interference  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Was  such  an  error,  if  it  did  exist, 
he  would  ask,  a  case  for  Parliamentary  enquiry  ? 
Was  this  the  way  in  which  the  conduct  of  Magis- 
trates was  to  be  examined  by  Parliament?  He 
owned  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  examine  too  critically  the  conduct  of  Magistrates 
acting  in  perilous  times,  under  heavy  responsibility  ; 
and  sure  he  was,  that  if  the  benignant  principle 
of  the  law  shielded  their  errors,  it  was  not  the 
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province  of  Parliament  to  deprive  them  of  that 
protection.  Further  he  would  ask,  if  any  indivi- 
dual was  aggrieved,  where  was  the  bar  to  his 
remedy  by  civil  action,  in  which  the  whole  merits 
of  his  case  would  be  discussed  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  decided  on  by  a  Jury  of  his  country?  What 
pretence  was  there  for  saying  that  justice  had 
been  denied,  or  even  delayed?  Unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  bring  to  it's  bar  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Lancashire, —-mil  ess  they  were  prepared  to  say  that 
the  whole  body  of  Public  Functionaries,  Petty 
Juries,  Grand  Juries,  Magistrates,  and  Judges,  were 
linked  in  one  common  conspiracy  against  the  peace- 
able petitioners,  who  assembled  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August, — they  had  not  ground  or  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  could  order  this  enquiry.  He 
deprecated  such  a  proceeding,  as  calculated  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  plans  of  the  revolutionary  party  for 
the  degradation  of  the  Public  Functionaries,  ami 
to  stamp,  with  the  authoritative  seal  of  Parliament, 
\vhat  hitherto  had  rested  in  vulgar  calumny,  and  in 
popular  clamour.  He  believed  that  such  an  enquiry, 
instead  of  being  calculated,  as  was  alleged,  to  allay 
dissatisfaction,  and  to  conciliate  the  public  mind, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  the  hopes 
and  spirits  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  to  strike  damp 
and  panic  into  the  heart  of  every  loyal  subject. 
Besides  this,  the  course  was  wild  and  impracticable. 
How  was  this  enquiry  to  be  conducted?  At  the 
bar  of  the  House,  or  in  a,  committee  ?  Was  this 
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enquiry  to  supersede  the  proceedings  already  in- 
stituted in  the  King's  courts?  Or,  were  the  two 
glasses  of  proceedings  to  be  carried  on  simultane- 
pusly  ?  If  the  fornier  was  to  be  the  course,  the  laws 
were  to  be  robbed  of  their  authority,  and  the  subject 
of  his  redress,  by  a  proceeding  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  purposes  either  of  punishment  or  of  compensa- 
tion. If  the  latter,  we  were  to  have  the  anomalous 
and  unprecedented  spectacle  of  persons  being  tried, 
on  charges  affet  ting  their  persons  and  properties, 
perhaps  their  lives,  in  proceedings  before  Juries,  and 
with  witnesses  on  oath,  in  the  regular  courts  pf 
law,  while  the  very  same  facts  were  undergoing  a 
discussion,  without  oath,  before  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  of  Parliament.  Was  it  possible  that  either 
public  or  individual  justice  could  be  obtained  by  such 
a  course,  or  that  any  result  could  be  derived  from 
it,  calculated  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
or  the  dignity  of  Parliament?  Such  a  proceeding-, 
he  must  say,  appeared  to  him  wild,  unprecedented, 
•and  impracticable.  His  honourable  and  learned 
friend  had  adverted  to  three  cases,  as  precedents  to 
warrant  such  a,  course  as  that  now  recommended. 
The  first  was  a  case  in  the  year  1714,  in  which  the 
House  of  Lords,  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
removal  of  Magistrates  who  were  supposed  to  en- 
tertain Jacobitical  principles,  had  addressed  the 
Throne  for  a  list  of  the  Magistrates,  and  entered 
into  a  strict  enquiry ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
$everal  of  those  Magistrates  were  dismissed.  Was 
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t^iere  any  trial   then  depending  in  a  court  of  law? 
Was  there  any  specific  fact  that  could   be  enquired 
into  in  a  court  of  law?    Or,  was  it  any  thing  more 
than  a  proceeding  to  enable  Parliament  toadvi>ethe 
Crown,  with  respect  to  the  wholesome  exercise  of  it's 
prerogative? — The  second  was  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  Porteus,  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  (which  had 
derived  much  celebrity  from  a  late  popular  work.) 
Was  that  a  proceeding  affecting  any  trial  depending, 
or  with  a  view  to  any  individual  punishment  ?    It 
was,  as  fairly  stated  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
Member,  an  enquiry,  in  order  to  ground  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  was  accordingly  passed.— The  third  in- 
stance alluded  to,  was  the  enquiry  instituted  before 
the  Secret  Committee  in  1794.   That  was  an  enquiry 
for  the  purpose  of  grounding  measures  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  ;  and  was  with  reference  to  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  not  into  the  conduct  of  local 
Magistrates,  and  on  a  particular  occasion,     Again, 
the  danger  of  it's  incidentally  affecting  the  rights  of 
individuals,  who  were  liable  to  be  tried  in  the  court* 
of  law,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  the  enquiry  was  a^ 
secret  one;  when  published,  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals were  suppressed  ;   and  even  under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  possibility  of  an  impression  un- 
favourable to  these  individuals  having  been  made 
by  the  report,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
relied  on  it,  and  successfully,  and  in  some  instances, 
as  he  (Mr.  P.)  believed,  acquittals  were  obtained  on 
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that  ground.— When  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  with  his  extensive  knowledge  and  research, 
could  produce  no  other  instances  .than  these,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  repeating  ihe  assertion,  that 
the  measure  was  unprecedented.— But  there  was  a 
case  not  alluded  to  by  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  as  he  recollected,  about  the  year  1715,  in 
which  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  having  been  directed, 
into  the  nature  of  a  certain  meeting  at  Oxford,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  riotous,  a  number  of  affidavits 
were  produced  on  one  side,  and  after  an  unavailing 
demand  of  examination  on  the  other,  the  enquiry 
was  found  so  impracticable,  that  it  was  dropped, 
and  no  further  proceeding  founded  on  it.*  The 


*  The  reference  appears  to  have  beeit  made  from  memory, 
though  substantially  true,  was  certainly  inaccurate  in  ex* 
pression.     The  facts  were  these : — 

A  tumult  having  arisen  at  Oxford,  on -the  Prince's  birth-day, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Heads  of  the  Univer- 
sity being  called  in  question,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  examined 
into  the  case  on  affidavits,  not  with  reference  to  the  riot,  but  with 
respect  to  their  conduct  as  to  rejoicing  on  the  Prince's  birth- 
day,— a  matter  which  could  not  be  the  subject  of  any  legal 
enquiry.  The  Council  came  to  the  following  resolution :  <(  He- 
"solved,  that  the  Heads  of  the  University  and  Mayor  of  the  city 
"  neglected  to  make  any  public  rejoicing  on  the  Prince's  birth* 
"  day ;  but  some  of  the  Collegiates,  with  the  Officers,  being  met 
'•  to  celebrate  the  day,  the  house  where  they  were  was  assaulted, 
•'•'  and  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  rabble,  which  was  the 
"  beginning  and  occasion  of  the  riots  that  ensued,  as  well  from 
^  the  Soldiers  as  the  Scholars  and  the  Townsmen ;  and  that  the 
"•conduct  of  the  Mayor  seems  well  justified  by  the  affidavits  on 
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Case  for  enquiry,  he  therefore  contended,  \tas  «fi* 
supported  by  precedent,  and  was  not  bottomed  on 
any  ascertained  fact,  or  even  on  any  statement  made 
by  any  Member  in  his  place,  of  any  case  which,  if 


"his  part."  On  the  *tfth  March,  1717,  the  Lords  addressed  the 
Crown,  that  the  proper  Officer  should  Lay  before  the  House  tile 
complaints  and  depositions  relative  to  the  rio^J  and  disorders  com- 
plained of  at  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  had  thereon. 

In  consequence  of  this  addresfe,  the  documents,  consisting 
Among  others  of  fifty-six  affidavits  by  the  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
and  fifty-  five  affidavits  -on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  and  City,  were 
i^id  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House/  On  the  od  of  April,  1717,  the  committee 
repealed  two  resolutions:  viz.  an  approbation  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  already  stated  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the. 
publication  of  depositions,  while  the  matter  was  depending  in 
Council,  was  disrespectful  to  the  Prince,  and  tending  to  sedition. 
A  petition  against  this  resolution  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates,  who  desired  to  be 
heard  in  reply.  Their  application  was  refused,  and  -the  resolu- 
tions already  stated  were  adopted  by  the  House,  and  no  further 
proceedings  were  taken.  And  even  from  this  mere  adoption  'of 
the  resolution  in  Council  twenty-eight  Peers  dissented,  assigning 
this  among  other  reasons,  namely,  that  the  matters  of  fact  were 
not  sufficiently  enquired  into,  from  want  of  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing to  the  affidavits;  and  because,  by  such  proceedings,  the 
Magistrates  may  be  discouraged  from  doing-  their  duty  on  such 
occasions. 

These  facts  appear  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords;  and  it  is  con- 
ceived they  substantially  warrant  the  statement  of  this  casr,  as 
one  tending  to  shew  the  futility  of  such  enquiries,  although  they 
do  not  confirm  the  exact  words  of  the  statement* 
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true,  would  warrant  it's  adoption.  Indeed,  he  bad 
not  heard  any  Member  assert  the  legality  of  the 
Manchester  meeting.  He  was  confident  that  no 
man,  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  country,  would  venture  to  do  so.  The  House, 
he  trusted,  would  excuse  him,  if  he  trespassed  a 
little  further  on  their  patience,  by  stating  his  opinion, 
as  to  these  public  meetings.  The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  their  opinions  on  any  subject  connected 
with  their  own  individual  interest,  or  with  the  public 
welfare,  was  beyond  all  question;  it  was  a  sacred 
privilege,  belonging  to  the  most  humble,  as  fully  afr 
to  the  highest  subject  in  the  community  :  they  had 
a  right  to  the  full  expression,  and  to  the  free  com- 
munication, of  such  sentiments;  to  interchange  them 
with  their  fellow  subjects;  to  animate  and  catch 
fire,  each  from  the  other.  He  trusted  that  to  such 
rights  he  never  should  be  found  an  enemy.  Bqt  he 
must  say,  that  these  rights,  like  all  others,  to  be 
exercised  in  civil  society,  must  be  subject  to  such 
modification  and  restriction  as  to  render  them  com- 
patible with  other  rights,  equally  acknowledged,  and 
equally  sacred.  Every  subject  of  this  realm  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  to 
the  security  of  his  person  and  his  property,  and 
still  more,  to  the  full  assurance  of  such  safety;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  any  assembly 
of  the  people,  held  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  King's  peaceable  and 
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loyal  subjects  reasonable  grounds  of  alarm,  in  this 
respect,  were  illegal  assemblies,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
persed as  such.  He  thought  it  important  that  it 
should  be  understood,  that  these  rights  were  re- 
stricted, not  merely  to  this  extent;  namely,  that 
they  must  not  assemble  for  an  illegal  purpose; 
that  they  must  not  assemble  with  force  and  arms; 
that  they  must  not  use  seditious  language ;  that 
they  must  not  revile  the  laws  or  public  function- 
aries; but,  'beyond  alt  this,  that  they  must  not 
assemble  under  such  circumstances,  whether  of  num- 
bers or  otherwise,  as  to  excite  well-grounded  terror 
1n  the  minds  of  their  fellow  subjects,  or  to  disturb 
their  tranquil  and  assured  enjoyment  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  free  from  all  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion offeree  or  violence.  A  vulgar  notion  may  have 
prevailed,  that  if  the  avowed  and  immediate  pur- 
pose of  such  meetings  were  hot  illegal,  or  if  they 
had  not  arms  in  their  hands,  or  if  no  force  was  ac- 
tually used,  or  immediately  threatened,  the  assembly 
•was  legal : — no  opinion  could  be  more  unfounded. 
And  he  did  not  fear  contradiction  from  any  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  when  he  asserted,  that  any  assembly  of 
the  people,  whether  armed  or 'unarmed;  whether 
using  or  threatening  to  use  force,  or  not  doing  so  ; 
and  whether  the  avowed  object  was  illegal  or  legal, 
if  held  in  such  numbers,  or  with  such  language,  or 
emblems,  or  deportment,  as  to  create  well-grounded 
1  terror  in  the  "King's  liege  subjects  for  their  lives, 
'their  persons,  or  their  property,  was  an  illegal  as- 


sembly,  and  might  be  dispersed  as  such.  Such  had 
been  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  ablest  of  our  law- 
yers, and  of  our  judges,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  best  times  of  our  his- 
tory and  constitution,  before  the  revolution,  and 
since  the  revolution,  independent  of  the  Riot  Act, 
or  of  any  statutable  enactment,  by  the  principles  of 
our  common  law,  which  was  always  founded  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  each  particular  case  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  discretion ;  but,  in  cases  like  the  present,  i£ 
could  not  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  When  meet- 
ings became  too  strong  for  the  civil  power  to  cleaj 
with  them,  the  laws  must  prohibit  them  ;  if  not,  re- 
course must  necessarily  be  had  to  military  force. 
When  the  citizen  became  too  strong  for  the  law,  the 
Magistrate  of  necessity  became  a  soldier ;  and  those 
who  justified  these  unrestricted  meetings  were  the 
worst  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of.  a  military  despotism.  If 
bodies  of  the  people,  not  convened  by  any  public 
functionary,  but  called  together  by  mountebanks, 
whose  only  title  was  their  impudence  and  folly, 
were  entitled  to  assemble,  not  in  thousands,  but  in 
tens  of  thousands ;  to  march,  with  banners  dis- 
played, in  military  array,  into  the  hearts  of  popu- 
lous cities ;  and  if  the  laws  were  not  competent  to 
assure  the  people  of  this  country  against  the  panic 
and  dismay  excited  by  such  proceedings,  there  was 
an  end  to  the  constitution, — He  ipiplored  the  House 
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to  protect  the  country  from  the  effect  of  these  deso* 
lating  plans  which  were  now  in  'operation.  Even 
though  they  should  not  break  out  in  actual  rebellion, 
their  mischiefs  were  beyond  calculation  The  prin* 
ciples  of  respect  for  the  laws  and  orders  of  the 
state,  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  religion*  these  were  not  the  results 
of  momentary  feelings,  which  might  be  thrown 
aside  and  resumed  at  pleasure;  they  were  habits 
which,  if  once  removed,  could  not  easily  be  restored. 
If  those  sacred  sources,  from  which  were  the  issues 
of  public  happiness  and  virtue,  were  once  tainted, 
how  was  their  purity  to  be  restored  ?  He  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  blasphemies,  which  had  ex- 
cited the  horror  of  all  good  men*  had  been  fa- 
shioned by  these  miscreants  into  primers  for  the 
education  of  children,  that  these  helpless  beings,  in 
receiving  the  first  elements  of  knowledge*  might  be 
inoculated  with  this  pestilence.  He  again  implored 
the  House  to  act  with  decision  and  energy,  while 
yet  it  was  in  their  power*  If  the  great  foundations 
of  public  safety  Were  once  shaken,  the  united  exer- 
tion of  all  the  honest  men  of  every  party  might 
come  too  late.  On  these  grounds  he  deprecated  the 
amendment,  as  calculated  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  state ;  and  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  original  address. 
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MR.  CANNING'S  SPEECH, 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  NO\r.  24,  1819. 


Mr.  CANNING  began  by  saying,  that,  unusual  as 
was  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  the  pre- 
ceding night,  in  consenting  to  the  adjournment  of  a 
debate  on  the  Address,  he  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating the  House  on  that  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  its  proceeding;  for,  the  technical  parliamentary 
difficulty  being  once  gotten  over,  he  felt  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  vote  to  which  they 
were  to  come  on  this  occasion,  should  not  have  been 
adopted  without  the  fullest  and  most  patient  discussion. 
They  had  now  before  them  all  the  different  classes  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  House,  with  respect  to 
the  Address  and  the  Amendment;  and  with  respect 
to  the  general  state  of  the  Country, — a  state  which, 
to  most  persons  appeared  alarming,  and  to  all  perplex- 


ing  and  difficult.  Those  Gentlemen  who  held  cheap 
the  perils  described  in  the  Address,  would  act  manfully 
if  they  either  voted  against  it,  or  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment expressive  of  their  opinion  ;  but  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  reasoning  or  the  policy  of  those  who 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Address,  and  yet  to  tack 
to  it  such  an  Amendment  as  that  now  proposed. 

He  would  ask  of  those,  who  were  for  mixing  to- 
gether sentiments  so  incongruous, — whether  the  first 
necessity  of  the  time  were  not  to  put  down  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  had  spread  throughout  the 
country  ?  If  that  were  admitted,  he  would  ask  next, 
whether  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  night 
would  not  go  forth  with  tenfold  authority,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  the  mitigating  appendage  proposed  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  *  ?  Would  not  the  ori- 
ginal Address,  if  voted  unanimously,  without  qua- 
lification or  addition,  carry  to  the  minds  of  those 
whose  designs  it  pledged  the  House  to  crush,  more 
complete  conviction  of  the  serious  determination  of 
the  House  to  effect  that  purpose,  than  if  reinforced 
by  all  the  denunciations  conveyed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Amendment,  to  be  afterwards  weak- 
ened by  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  expressions  with 

*  Mr  Tierney. 


which  the  Amendment  concluded?  It  was  true,  that 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Amendment,  the  turhulent 
and  disaffected  were  rebuked  in  phrases  of  even 
more  asperity  perhaps  than  any  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal Address ;  but,  in  the  concluding  part,  a  certain 
sympathy  was  expressed,  if  not  with  the  projects 
which  the  disaffected  had  in  view,  at  least  with 
the  principles  on  which  those  projects  were  pro- 
fessed to  be  framed.  Now,  refinements  were  not 
readily  understood  by  the  multitude.  Many  of  the 
disaffected  or  of  the  misled  might  conceive,  however 
erroneously,  that  persons  who  could  in  any  degree  ap- 
prove or  countenance  their  principles,  would  be  ready, 
if  not  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects,  at  least  to  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  them  without  regret.  They  might  construe 
any  expression,  however  guarded,  of  a  common  feeling, 
into  encouragement  if  not  into  co-operation  ; — es- 
pecially when  they  compared  what  was  passing  in  that 
House  with  what  had  recently  taken  place  elsewhere. 
For  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Radicals,  (as  he  was 
obliged  to  call  them,  though  he  hoped  by  some 
laborious  periphrasis  to  avoid  the  term  in  future,) 
could  boast  of  having  been  associated  in  a  public 
meeting  with  the  first  names  in  the  land  ?  that  the 


possessors  of  those  names,  blessed  with  wealth,  dis- 
tinguished by  title,  elevated  by  honours,  the  boast 
of  the  country,  the  ornament  of  mankind, — -had  stood 
side  by  side  with  them  on  the  same  stage,  trembling 
for  a  hearing,  and  only  obtaining  that  grace  by  their 
intercession  ?  Did  not  the  Radical  Reformers  re- 
collect all  this  ?  and  did  they  not  recollect  further, 
that  these  mighty  Aristocrats,  in  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  two  distinct  topics  were  involved,  on 
one  of  which  they  agreed  with  the  Radical  Reformers, 
while  they  widely  differed  from  them  on  the  other, 
had  consented,  (oh!  shame  to  rank,  property,  and 
aristocracy !)  for  the  sake  of  a  little  paltry  triumph 
over  their  political  adversaries,  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  topic  on  which  they  differed  from  their  new 
allies,  and  to  put  forward  exclusively  that  on  which 
they  agreed  ?  They  agreed  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  Manchester; — 
a  subject  unquestionably  of  great  importance,  (and  re- 
garding which  it  would  be  seen  in  what  he  should 
say  presently,  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  felt  as  deeply  and 
acutely  as  any  man,) — but  still  a  question  of  insulated 
importance,  of  comparatively  narrow  range  and  limited 
consequences  : — they  disagreed  upon  the  wide  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  As  to  the  importance  of  this 


last  subject  of  difference,  what  was  the  sense  of  those 
who  had  moved  the  proposed  Amendment?  What 
were  the  words  of  the  Amendment,  regarding  the 
schemes  of  the  Radical  Reformers? — "  That  the 
"  House  express  their  reprobation  of  the  attempts 
"  which  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  suffering 
"  classes  of  the  people  to  seek  relief  from  their  distress 
"  in  schemes  injurious  to  themselves,  dangerous  to  the 
"  public  quiet,  and  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  the 
<s  Constitution."  Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  those 
exalted  individuals  shared  the  honours  of  the  hustings 
with  men,  whom  they  considered  as  entertaining 
projects  "  dangerous  to  the  public  quiet,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  Constitution ;"  and 
that  with  such  men  they  combined  their  votes  on 
another  question,  throwing  entirely  out  of  their  view 
that  by  which  the  public  quiet  and  the  Constitution 
were,  in  their  opinion,  endangered.  This  conduct  was 
the  more  extraordinary  if  compared  with  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  preached  in  this  debate,  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  great  towards  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  "  Deal  kindly  and  openly  with  them  (it  had 
been  said) ;  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  their 
mistakes;  argue  with  them  calmly  and  temperately; 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  listen  with  patience,  and 
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acknowledge   and   retract  their    errors."     How  hud 
these  doctrines    been  reduced   to   practice?     When 
was  there  a  more  golden,  a  more  glorious,  opportunity 
for  acting  upon  them  than  that  afforded  by  the  York- 
shire Meeting  ?    and   how  had  it   been   employed  ? 
Had  any  attempt  been  made  at  that  meeting  to  argue 
with    the  Radical  Reformers,  and  to  convert  them 
from  their  heretical  tenets  ?     If  due  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  that  happy  moment,  what  a  signal  ser- 
vice would  the  Aristocracy  of  the  York  meeting  have 
rendered  to  their  contemporaries   and  to  posterity ! 
If  they   had   sacrificed   much  in  feeling,    much   in 
dignity,  by  the  mortifying  condition  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves ;  all  these  sacrifices,   and  more,  if 
more  could  be,    would  have  been  wisely  made  and 
well  recompensed,    had  they  seized  the  opportunity 
of  rendering    new   laws    unnecessary,    by   the   all- 
powerful  effect  of   reason  and   eloquence,    in   con- 
verting or  putting  down  the  misleaders  of  the  peo- 
ple.    But   they  did  no  such  thing.      They  rebuke, 
indeed,    and  lecture  the  Radical  Reformers !     No, 
no.     They  knew   better  than  to  risk  such  a  liberty. 
They  met  under  a  contract,  (whether  written  or  tacit 
he  would  not  affirm,)  that  the  great  question  on  which 
they  fund  a  men  tally  differed  from  the  Radical  Reform- 


ers  should  not  be  brought  into  discussion ;  and  there 
being  but  two  questions  for  deliberation, — the  one  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  the  other  the  Calling  of  Par- 
liament together  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester, — the  first  they  consc  nted 
entirely  to  slur  over ;   and,   with  a  most  whimsical 
waste  of  time,    proceeded  to  debate  the  second,  al- 
though the  newspapers  of  the  day  must  have  apprized 
them  that   Parliament   was  already  called.     Surely 
many  of  those  who   supported   the    Resolutions    at 
York,  must  now   in   their  consciences   believe  that 
the  effect  of  that  meeting  had  been  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  those  very  schemes  which  the  Amendment 
under  consideration  now  rebuked  with  so  wholesome 
a  severity. 

Mr.  LYTTLETON  rose  to  order,  and  said,]  that  the 
imputation  of  a  motive,  such  as  that  stated  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  was  disorderly. 

The  SPEAKER  observed,  that  to  impute  a  motive 
was  certainly  disorderly;  but,  in  his  apprehension, 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  put  his  ar- 
gument with  that  intention. 

Mr.  CANNING  resumed.  "  Most  certainly,  Sir,  you 
have  taken  the  just  view  of  the  purport  of  my  obser- 
vation. I  said  distinctly,  the  effect  of  the  York  meet- 
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ing,  not  the  intention.  I  say  further,  or  rather  I  re- 
peat, that  I  equally  believe,  that  the  effect,  not  the  in- 
tention, of  qualifying  the  Address  to  the  Throne  with 
the  proposed  Amendment,  would  be  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  Radical  Reformers,  not  to  damp  them  ; 
notwithstanding  the  wholesome  rebuke  which  I  have 
admitted  one  passage  of  the  Amendment  to  convey." 

The  great  point  of  difference,  between  the  Address 
and  the  Amendment,  was,  the  notice  bestowed  by  the 
Amendment  upon  the  late  transactions  at  Manchester. 
Mr.  C.  entreated  the  House,  before  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  all  the  declamation  upon  this 
question,  to  review  the  course  which  it  had  taken  be- 
fore it  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. Let  every  Honourable  Member  reflect  on  his 
own  previous  feelings  on  that  question,  even  up  to 
yesterday ;  and  ask  himself  whether  the  legality  of 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  were  not  the 
point  on  which  he  expected  the  discussion  to  turn  ; 
and  by  the  decision  of  which  was  to  be  deter- 
mined-—whether  or  no  there  were  any  grounds, 
either  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  or  for  any,  and 
what,  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  ? 

And  what  was  now  the  state  of  that  question  of  /e- 
gdlity?  Was  it  not  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  irnpar- 
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tial  man,  in  the  way  directly  contrary  to  that  which,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament,  had  been  so  confidently 
presumed  ?    As  his  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend* 
had  this  night  qualified  the  opinion  which  he,  (Mr.  C.) 
in  common  with,  he  believed,  a  great  majority  of  the 
House,  understood  him   to  declare  in  the  preceding 
night's  debate,  he  would  not  be  so  discourteous  as  to 
dwell  on  the  impression  which  the  first  statement  of  that 
opinion  had  produced  upon  his  mind.  Undoubtedly,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  had  understood  his  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that   the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  was  illegal;  and  he  had  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  accession  of  an  authority  which,  if 
second,  was  only  second,  to  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  over  the  way  f,    who  had  with 
such  clearness  and  force  argued  and  established  that 
opinion.     But  if  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  a  positive  opinion  that  the  meeting 
was  illegal,  at  least,   he  had  not  ventured  to  state  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  His  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  desired  to  withhold  the  expression  of  any  opi- 
nion at  all ;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  no  right  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  state  of  neutrality  in  which  his  Honourable 
and  Learned  Friend  had  placed  himself.   But  what  was 

*  Mr,  Scarlett.  t  Mr.  Plunkett. 
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to  be  thought  of  that  neutrality, — what  inference  but 
one  could  be  drawn  from  it,  — when,  after  sucli  an  argu- 
ment as  that  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman*, corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  his  (Mr.  C's.) 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friendsf  who  sat  near  him, 
and  not  yet  denied  by  any  lawyer  who  had  spoken,  his 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  was  satisfied  to  be 
silent,  and  to  leave  the  question  without  the  benefit  of 
his  authority  either  way?  The  Right  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  J,  himself  a  host,  had  pledged 
his  authority  and  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  (pledges 
of  which  the  House  and  the  United  Kingdom  know, 
and  posterity  will  acknowledge,  the  value,)  that  the 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  was  an  illegal  meet- 
ing. The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentlemen  §  who 
sat  near  him  (of  whose  talents  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  not 
speak  in  the  language  which  they  deserved,  only  because 
sitting  where  they  did,  it  might  be  considered  as  the  lan- 
guage of  partiality,)  they  too  had  pledged  their  reputa- 
tion as  lawyers  to  the  same  opinion.  On  the  opposite 
side,  not  one  Learned  Gentleman  had  staked  his  repu- 
tation on  the  opinion  that  the  meeting  was  legal ;  riot 
one  Learned  Gentleman  had  hinted  that  he  held  such 

*  Mr.  Plunkett.        f  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
t  Mr.  Plunkett.         §  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General. 
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an  opinion;  no  not  one.  If  then  there  were  value  in 
authorities,  that  value,  whether  taken  by  weight  or  by 
tale,  was  on  the  side  of  the  illegality  of  the  meeting ; 
while  in  the  opposite  scale  would  be  found  only  a 
negative  quantity,  the  unexplained  hesitation  of  his 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend*.  If  there  were  any 
lawyer  in  the  House  who  yet  lingered,  and  would  not, 
with  the  frankness  of  his  learned  Friends,  stake -his 
reputation  on  his  opinion,  Mr.  C.  could  only  say  that 
such  Learned  Gentleman  (whoever  he  might  be) 
took  as  little  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Meeting  of  Parliament,  for  correcting  erroneous 
doctrines,  as  the  Whigs  had  taken  of  the  Meeting  at 
York. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  the  Manchester  Question, 
as  it  stood  now,  after  two  evenings' discussion,  compared 
with  that  in  which  it  stood  ten,  nay  two,  days  ago. 

But  the  necessity  of  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  into 
that  matter  had  been  rested  on  two  grounds  :  first,  on 
the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  by  an  illegal  disper- 
sion of  a  legal  meeting ;  and  secondly,  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  Country.  The  first  ground  the  House 
would,  perhaps,  think  pretty  well  disposed  of;  at 
least  until  some  sage  of  the  law  should  gather  courage 

*  Mr.  Scarlett. 
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to  dispute  the  doctrine,  yet  unquestioned  in  this  debate, 
that  the  meeting  was  not  a  legal  but  an  illegal  meeting. 
And  what  if  it  should  turn  out  upon  examination, 
that  the  second  ground  was  in  fact  identical  with 
the  first  ?  Let  the  House  take  a  view  of  the  Resolu- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  meetings  which  had 
been  holden  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  let 
it  be  seen  on  what  grounds  they  had  rested  this  call 
for  Parliamentary  Inquiry.  He  would,  with  per- 
mission, mention  a  few  of  them  briefly  to  the  House. 

First  came  the  Westminster  Meeting,  resolving, 
that  "  the  late  Meeting  at  Manchester  was  a 
legal  Meeting,"  that  "  the  people  were  lawfully 
assembled ;"  next,  the  Common  Council  of  London — 
"  a  Meeting  legally  assembled ;"  Halifax,  "  illegal 
dispersion  of  a  Meeting  convened  according  to 
law;"  Lewes,  "  the  Meeting  at  Manchester,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  was  strictly  legal  and  con- 
stitutional;"—  Southwark,  St.  John's  Parish, — 
"  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional ;"  Richmond, 
"  legal." — Carlisle;  "  our  Countrymen  legally  as- 
sembled at  Manchester." — Cumberland ;  the  right  of 
assembling  "  in  a  legal  manner'3  appeal's  to  have 
been  violated. — York,  County;  "  a  Meeting  legally 
assembled."— Reading  ;  "  a  perfectly  legal  and  con- 
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stitutional  Meeting." — London,  St.  Leonard's  Pa- 
rish; "legally  assembled."  London,  St.  Clement's 
Parish ;  "  peaceably  assembled  for  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional purpose." — Durham,  County;  "legally 
assembled. '* — Durham,  City;  (more  cautiously)  "a 
meeting  legally,  as  it  seems,  assembled." — Devon 
County  Club ;  (more  cautiously  still)  "  we  have  not 
yet  learnt  by  what  act  the  people  assembled  at  Man- 
chester had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law''  Sheffield  ;  (in  the  like  strain)  " as  far  as 
"  appears  to  us,  conducted  legally." — Norfolk;  (with 
similar  reserve)  "a  meeting  not  proved  to  be  illegal" 
There  were  abundance  of  other  Resolutions  affirming 
the  same  opinion  with  more  or  less  of  confidence  ;  but 
he  had  troubled  the  House  with  instances  enough,  to 
shew  the  general  prevalence  of  the  notion,  that  the 
meeting  at  Manchester  was  a  legal  meeting. 

Now,  allowing  all  due  weight  to  the  authority  of  those 
Resolutions,  yet,  as  they  turned  out  to  have  been 
founded  in  mistake,  was  it  not  to  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  meetings  which  passed  them  had  been  taken 
by  surprise;  and  had,  under  an  entire  misconception, 
come  to  decisions  which  they  themselves  would  now 
admit  to  be  no  longer  maintainable  ? 

But  it  was  not  in  matters  of  law  only,  that  the 
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meetings  in  the  country  appeared  to  have  been  mis- 
led. It  was  impossible  to  overlook  those  flagrant 
misrepresentations  of  fact,  by  which  the  public  mind 
had  been  worked  up  to  a  fearful  state  of  irritation.  It 
had  happened  to  him  (Mr.  C.)  to  take  the  Reports  of  a 
part  of  the  daily  press  on  these  transactions  in  the  gross; 
a  course  of  reading  which  brought  exaggerations  and 
contradictions  into  view,  much  more  clearly  than  a  pe- 
rusal from  day  to  day.  The  first  thing  .that  had  convinc- 
ed him  of  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  testimony 
of  these  records  was  to  be  received,  was  an  allegation, 
that  the  Magistrates  of  Manchester  were  necessarily 
actuated  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the  people, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  generally  "  mas- 
ter-manufacturers." His  connexion  with  Liverpool 
had  given  him  acquaintance  enough  with  the  ge- 
neral state  of  things  in  Lancashire,  to  make  him 
quite  sure  that,  however  true  such  a  circumstance 
might  have  been  in  any  other  County,  it  could  not  be 
so  in  the  County  of  Lancaster ;  it  being  (as  he  had 
often  heard,  and  had  had  some  opportunities  of 
knowing)  an  invariable  rule  in  that  County,  not  to 
put  into  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  persons  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  establishments.  No 
person,  who  had  ever  conversed  with  a  Lancashire  man, 
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but  might  have  informed  himself  of  this  rule ;  and  surely 
no  honest  man  would  have  hazarded  such  an  allegation 
without  inquiry.  That  care,  at  least,  every  man  was 
bound  to  take,  before  he  asserted  a  fact  to  the  injury  of 
his  neighbour ;  especially  when  the  prejudice  excited 
by  the  statement  was  to  extend  to  the  remotest  verge 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  holdup  those  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  it  to  abhorrence  and  detestation.  The  alle- 
gation, however,  passed  current  for  some  days  ;  then, 
indeed,  came  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  in- 
correct; accompanied,  however,  with  the  observa- 
tion, that  though  the  master  manufacturers  were  not 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  the  argument  built 
on  that  assumption  was  not  the  less  true.  How 
many  persons  must  have  read  the  assertion,  who, 
perhaps,  to  that  hour,  were  not  aware  of  its  untruth  ! 
How  many  persons  in  the  country,  remained  even 
up  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  under  the  influence 
of  that  alarming  but  delusive  impression  !  Was  it  not 
obvious  that  such  an  impression  must  materially  have 
influenced  the  Resolutions  of  any  meeting  where  it  was 
received  as  true  ?  In  that  proportion,  therefore,  was  a 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  authority  of  all  such 
Resolutions. 

But  was  this  the  only  misrepresentation  ?     By  no 
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means.  At  the  meeting  of  the  City  of  York  came 
forward  an  Honourable  Gentleman,  (the  Member  for 
that  City,)  for  whose  general  character  and  conduct  he 
(Mr.  C.)  entertained  the  highest  respect,  and  stated, 
that  the  sabres  of  the  cavalry  were  sharpened,  with  a 
view  to  the  conflict  of  the  16th  of  August.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  information  from  such 
a  man  came  with  a  weight  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing. Afterwards,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  was 
convinced  that  he  had  been  led  to  assert  what  was  not 
founded  on  fact ;  and,  like  an  honourable  and  upright 
man  as  he  was,  he  publicly  retracted  it.  He  could  do 
no  more.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Resolutions  at 
York  had  passed ;  and  who  could  estimate  the  share 
which  such  an  assertion,  made  when  it  was  made,  must 
have  had  in  producing  that  temper  in  the  meeting  which 
sanctioned  those  Resolutions  ?  Persons  who  had  only 
read  the  statement  might  be  subsequently  disabused  by 
the  correction  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
mischief  might  therefore  be  cured  :  but  could  any 
man  calculate  the  extent,  to  which  such  a  statement, 
while  it  remained  uncontradicted,  must  have  acted  on 
the  public  feeling  at  many  other  meetings  than  that  at 
which  it  was  first  promulgated  ?  Another  Honourable 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Norfolk,  had  been  led 
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into  a  like  error,  purely  unintentional,  no  doubt, 
but  calculated  like  the  former  to  do  extensive  mis- 
chief, respecting  a  woman  said  to  have  been  saved 
by  an  officer  of  dragoons  from  the  barbarous 
rage  'of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  taken  an  opportunity,  in  this  debate, 
to  disavow  the  authority  on  which  he  told  this  story. 
He  had  done  rightly.  But  what  might  not  have 
been  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  story  in  the  mean 
time  ? 

Deduct,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  impression 
made  by  these,  and  abundance  of  other  similar 
fables;  deduct  the  effect  of  the  persuasion,  (the 
assumed,  uncontro  verted,  and  unquestioned  persua- 
sion) that  the  Manchester  Meeting  was  a  legal  meet- 
ing ;  and  then  judge,  whether  public  meetings,  pro- 
ceeding to  discussion  under  such  influences,  could 
have  decided  with  equity  and  temper;  whether  we  should 
not  do  those  meetings  the  greatest  possible  injustice  if 
we  were  to  imagine  that  they  would,  under  better 
information,  persevere  in  decisions  so  unfairly  and 
surreptitiously  obtained?  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  till 
all  the  meetings  which  assembled  during  the  preva- 
lence of  these  mistakes  and  delusions,  shall  have 
re-resolved  all  their  Resolutions,  with  the  full  knowledge 
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that  the  Manchester  Meeting  was  illegal, — that  the 
Magistrates  were  not  "  master  manufacturers," — that 
the  swords  of  the  yeomanry  were  not  sharpened  with 
a  view  to  the  l6th  of  August, — and  that  the  hor- 
rible stories,  of  which  that  related  by  the  Member 
for  Norfolk  is  a  specimen,  were  not  true, — that  we  can 
have  a  pretence  for  granting  a  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Country  demands  it. 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  Meeting  at  Manchester, 
was  attended  with  great  and  grievous  calamities. 
Much  suffering  was  occasioned  by  it  to  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place;  and  the  loss  of  lives 
which  occurred  in  the  dispersion  of  the  assembly 
must  be  deplored  by  every  mind  that  has  the  small- 
est tincture  of  humanity.  In  deploring  those  occur- 
rences, I  yield  to  no  man  living.  But  I  know  how 
cautiously  I  must  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind.  I 
know  well  the  nature  of  the  artifices  too  successfully 
practised  by  those  who  endeavour  to  pervert  the 
public  judgment  by  the  slander  of  individual  cha- 
racter. Evperto  credite.  The  process  is  of  this 
kind: — An  incendiary  narrator  of  what  passed  at 
Manchester,  affirms,  perhaps,  that  "  one  hundred 
persons  were  slain/'  Suppose,  indignant  at  this 
extravagant  falsehood,  I  answer,  u  No,  no,  not  a 
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hundred,  the  number  of  sufferers  was  six  only." 
"  Six  only!"  is  then  the  exclamation,  "O  barbarian !  it 
is  thus  that  you  trifle  with  the  sacrifice  of  human  life!" 
This,  Sir,  is  the  common  trick.  It  consists  in  first 
putting  forth  a  monstrous  exaggeration  of  calamity 
for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  contradiction; 
and  then  holding  up  to  public  indignation  the  man 
who  reduces  the  exaggeration  to  the  reality,  as  if  he 
were  the  unfeeling  defender  and  approver  of  whatever 
part  of  the  calamity  he  does  not  deny.  The  trick  is  at 
last  found  out;  but  it  has  unhappily  too  often  done 
its  work  for  the  day,  before  detection.  The  agents 
who  employ  it  know  their  lesson  well.  The  school 
in  which  they  learned  it  is  that  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  the  old  trick  of  1794  and  1795;  the 
too  successful  expedient  of  Marat  and  Robespierre. 
But,  deplorable  and  extensive  as  the  calamities  of 
the  16th  of  August  were,  to  whom  are  they  to  be 
attributed  ?  Is  it  not  to  those,  who  actuated  by 
selfish  motives  of  ambition — (no,  I  will  not  say 
ambition ;  I  will  not  squander  a  word  often  ap- 
plied to  nobler  aspirations  on  such  base  designs) — is  it 
not  to  those  who  seek  mischief  for  mischief's  sake  ; — 
who  would  let  loose  the  whirlwind,  though  with  the 
conscious  incapacity  to  direct  it ; — who  would  lay  the 
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fabric  of  social  order  in  ruin,  not  so  much  in  the 
hope  of  rising  upon  that  ruin,  as  for  the  satisfaction 
of  contemplating  the  havoc  and  desolation  which  they 
had  made; — who,  outcasts  of  society,  would  re- 
venge themselves  upon  society  by  scattering  and 
dissolving  the  very  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ; — Is  it  not  to  such  persons, — to  the  as- 
semblers of  those  alarming  multitudes,  under  the  pre- 
posterous pretence  of  petition  or  deliberation,  but  in 
fact  for  the  purposes  of  intimidation  and  disorder, — 
that  are  to  be  justly  attributed  all  the  consequences 
which  follow  upon  assemblages  so  wantonly  congre- 
gated, and  upon  passions  so  wickedly  inflamed  ?  To 
them  the  widowed  mother  and  orphan  child  must  trace 
their  miseries !  On  their  heads  be  for  ever  fixed  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed !" 

He  came  now  to  the  speech  of  his  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend  *.  His  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend 
was  far  too  wise  and  too  wary  to  pledge  himself  to  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  meeting  of  the 
16th  of  August;  he  knew  well  moreover  that  if  any 
excesses  had  been  committed  in  the  dispersion  of 
even  an  illegal  meeting,  the  tribunals  of  the  law  were 
npen  for  redress:  but  being  desirous  at  the  same  time, 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
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of  making  out  a  case  to  shew  that  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  he  had  been  driven  to  the  most 
whimsical  refinements  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Others  had  stated  the  magnitude  of  the  question, 
as  a  cogent  reason  for  the  intervention  of  Parliament ; 
but  his  Learned  Friend  contended  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  subject  was  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  search- 
ing minuteness  of  Parliamentary  investigation  could 
alone  bear  upon  it  with  effect.  The  powers  of 
the  House,  like  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  were 
now  to  be  expanded  to  embrace  the  largest  objects ; 
and  again  to  be  contracted,  that  they  might  lay 
hold  of  the  smallest.  They  were  to  tear  up  an  oak 
or  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Others  had  charged  upon  the 
Magistrates  the  most  atrocious  wickednesses, — false- 
hood, treachery,  wilful  breach  of  law,  and  deliberate 
murder; — and  had  contended,  that  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  only  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction 
was  sufficiently  grand  and  awful  to  comprehend  the 
enormity  of  such  crimes.  His  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend,  on  the  contrary,  suggested  that  the  guilt  of  the 
magistrates  might  possibly  be  no  more  than  a  small 
error  in  discretion ;  and  it  was  therefore  that  he  thought 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  fit  tribunal, 


as  being  the  only  one  whose  touch  was  fine  enough 
to  handle  an  offence  so  delicate  and  evanescent. 

Others  had  contended  that  the  courts  of  law  were 
incompetent  to  try  the  Magistrates;  because — he 
knew  not  exactly  why — the  reason  had  never  been 
very  distinctly  explained  :  but  whatever  it  might  be, 
the  force  of  it  had  been  within  these  few  days  con- 
siderably abated  by  some  blundering  fellow,  who,  not 
being  let  into  the  secret — not  being  apprized  how 
great  an  object  it  was  to  keep  such  matters  exclu- 
sively for  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
— had  actually  moved  for  an  Information  against  the 
Coventry  Magistrates,  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
meeting  at  Coventry;  which  Motion  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  had  entertained.  Now,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  what  could  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Coventry,  might  be  equally  done  in  the  case  of  Man-  • 
Chester ;  so  of  that  argument — the  incompetency  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice — there  was  happily  an  end. 
His  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  however,  did 
not  deny  the  competency  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench;  but  he  doubted  whether  that  Court  would 
condemn  for  any  thing  but  misconduct;  and  he 
wanted  a  trial,  where  error  in  discretion  (if  it  could  be 
substantiated)  might  assume  the  colour,  and  be  visited 
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with  the  penalties,  of  guilt ;  and  therefore  was  he  for 
a  trial  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nay,  his  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Friend,  and  others  who  had  followed 
him,  went  further.  They  thought  that  even  if  there 
were  no  guilt  at  all,  real  or  imaginary,  substantial  or 
constructive,  still  a  trial  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  do  the  Magistrates  no  harm.  Why  should  an 
innocent  man  fear  a  trial?  What  more  delightful, 
what  more  enviable,  than  the  sensations  of  virtue 
under  unmerited  persecution  ?  His  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend  had  singular  notions  of  happiness. 
A  wise  antient  had  said — 


-"  Dici  beatus, 


"  Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  fmiera  debet." 

But  his  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  had  found 
out,  that  even  in  this  life  a  man  may  be  blessed 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.  This  excess  of 
sublunary  enjoyment  was  to  be  found  (it  seems)  in  a 
public  trial,  with  a  consciousness  of  innocence.  Hap- 
py, happy  Mr.  Hastings  !  who,  for  seven  long  years, 
continued  in  uninterrupted  fruition  of  that  which  is 
now  discovered  to  be  the  consummation  of  human 
felicity!  "  These,  Sir,  are  refinements  which  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  comprehend.  If  the  Magistrates  have 


sinned  against  the  law,  the  courts  of  law  are  open 
to  try  them.  If  they  are  innocent,  I,  for  my  part, 
will  never  consent  that  an  innocent  man  shall  be  drag- 
ged daily  before  our  bar,  amidst  the  taunts  of  enemies, 
and  under  the  misconstruction  of  the  public,  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  innocence  alone  to  support  him/' 
It  appeared  to  him  (Mr,  C.)  that  even  justice 
ought  to  be  dealt  between  man  and  man.  In  former 
times  and  in  other  countries,  (certainly  never  in 
this  happy  land),  favour  and  affection  had  been 
shewn  to  the  higher,  in  preference  to  the  lower, 
classes  of  society.  At  present,  in  consequence  per- 
haps of  one  of  those  oscillations  in  the  human  mind 
which  succeed  each  other  with  reference  to  every 
subject  of  human  interest,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
prevalent  disposition  to  presume  in  favour  of  the 
lower,  against  the  higher,  classes.  He  by  no 
means  blamed  this  disposition.  If  any  inequality 
were  allowed  to  exist,  the  preponderance  ought 
certainly  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  unpro- 
tected. But  equal  justice  was  after  all  the  wisest 
and  honestest  course.  Now,  what  kind  of  equality 
would  be  administered  between  those  who  assembled 
the  illegal  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August,  and  those 
who  dispersed  it,  if  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman  were  acceded  to  by  the 
House?  Those  who  had  endeavoured  to  set  the  country 
in  a  flame,  would  be  allowed  to  traverse  their  Indict- 
ments, and  to  go  to  their  trial  at  the  period  which 
might  best  please  them ; — the  magistrates  who  had  ex- 
erted themselves  to  defeat  these  machinations,  would 
be  allowed  no  choice,  no  challenge,  but  would  be  put  on 
their  trial  without  delay.  The  former,  besides  being 
permitted  to  go  to  trial  when  they  liked,  wpuld  have 
the  further  advantage  that  the  witnesses  against  them 
would  be  examined  upon  oath  ;  while  the  latter,  when 
brought  at  a  moment's  warning  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  be  arraigned  on  evidence  not  given 
under  that  solemn  sanction.  And  this  was  what  his 
Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  opposite,  with  the  bandage 
over  his  eyes,  and  the  balance  in  his  hand,  was  pre- 
pared to  mete  out  as  the  award  of  impartial  Justice  ! 
That  the  House  were  fully  aware  of  the  difference 
between  evidence  on  oath,  and  that  taken  with- 
out such  sanction,  was  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  immediate  right  of  their  own 
Members  to  their  seats  in  that  House  was  involved, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee, before  whom  evidence  was  given  on  oath, 
under  all  the  penalties  for  false-swearing. 
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But,  to  put  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  recom- 
mended to  them  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  let  the 
House  contemplate  the  result  of  a  trial  of  the  Magis- 
trates in  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  alternative 
either  of  condemnation  or  acquittal.  Suppose  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  to  find  that  no  blame 
was  imputable  to  the  Magistrates  of  Manchester;  would 
that  vote  save  them  from  a  prosecution  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  ?  No.  The  inquiry  would  merely  furnish 
evidence  against  them,  disclose  their  case,  and  send 
them  prejudged  to  the  legal  tribunal.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  majority  of  the  House  should  find  the  Ma- 
gistrates guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and  address  the  Throne  to  remove  them  from 
the  Commission ;  would  that  save  them  from  a  prose- 
cution in  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  No.  The  decision  of  the 
House,  upon  unsworn  testimony,  having  inflicted 
a  disgrace  worse  than  the  severest  legal  punishment, 
they  would  then  be  called  to  trial  again  in  ano- 
ther Court,  where  the  previous  decision  could  not  but 
operate  to  their  prejudice,  and  where  even  acquittal 
could  not  restore  their  station  or  their  fame.  And 
this  was  equal  justice  !  Surely,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  man,  who  duly  considered  the  subject,  and  who 
wished  to  follow  the  great  rule  of  dealing  by  others  as 
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he   would  wish  others  to  deal  by  him,  to  agree  to 
such  an  Amendment. 

There  was  still  another  view,  however,  of  the  pro- 
posed investigation, — its  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  attribute  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amendment, 
the  design  of  bringing  the  House  into  disgrace  :  but  he 
must  say  that,  if  the  Amendment  had  been  proposed 
by  any  of  the — he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  denominate 
them — the  white-hatted  gentry,  he  should  suspect  that 
they  had  a  double  game  in  view.  For  if,  by  such 
evidence  as  has  been  described,  the  House  should 
be  surprised  into  a  decision  against  the  Magistrates, 
then  the  vengeance  of „  the  Radical  Reformers  would 
be  fully  gratified.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Magistrates 
should  be  discharged  of  all  blame  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  there  would  then  be  afforded  a  new  ground 
of  clalnour  against  the  House  of  Commons.  Either 
result  would  be  delicious  to  those  gentlemen.  In  the 
one  event,  they  would  crush  the  men  whose  firmness 
had  defeated  their  machinations,  in  the  other,  they 
would  gain  a  new  power  for  undermining  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  as  the  House  itself  could  not  possibly 
have  either  of  those  objects  in  view,  he  trusted,  that 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  the  alterna- 
tive by  rejecting  the  Amendment. 
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So  great  was  the  inconvenience  of  involving  that 
House  unnecessarily  in  judicial  investigation,  that  he 
confessed  he  could  conceive  few  cases,  except  those 
which  required  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Im- 
peachment, in  which  the  interposition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  attended  with  a  risk  of 
interrupting  the  course  of  Justice,  and  of  throwing 
discredit  on  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
Laws.  What  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  ten- 
dency than  the  sort  of  use  which  an  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  thought  himself  warranted  to  make, 
in  the  debate  of  that  day,  of  the  short-hand  report  of 
an  unfinished  law  proceeding, — the  Coroner's  Inquest 
at  Oldham  ?  What  business  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  that  proceeding, — which  was  now  under 
revisal  by  the  proper  authority,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ? — or  what  advantage  could  be  derived  to  the 
cause  of  law  or  liberty  by  the  attempt  to  cast  odium 
on  judicial  proceedings?  The  ill  example  that  was 
sometimes  set  in  that  House,  was  followed  but  too 
closely  elsewhere.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  tribunal  of  secondary  dignity  :  but  when  before 
was  any  Magistrate,  however  inferior  in  dignity,  braved 
and  brow-beaten,  day  after  day,  upon  the  bench? 
When  before  was  the  majesty  of  Justice  insulted  in  her 
own  Temple,  as  had  been  lately  practised  in 
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Courts  of  still  higher — of  the  highest — authority? — 
He  trusted  that  there  was  not  in  that  House, 
or  in  the  Country,  a  warmer  friend  of  rational 
liberty  than  himself;  but  amongst  the  first  elements 
of  liberty  he  had  always  understood  to  be  the  separa- 
tion of  administrative  and  judicial  functions;  and 
every  attempt  to  unite  them  in  the  same  hands  must 
in  his  opinion,  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  Courts  of  Law,  (which 
may,  perhaps,  heretofore  have  been  reviled  by 
those  on  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  inflict  the  pe- 
nalties of  justice,— though  never  before  so  openly 
and  grossly  insulted) — it  is  not  the  Courts  of  Law  only 
that  in  these  days  are  held  up  to  suspicion  and 
hatred : — but  other,  the  most  favourite  Institu- 
tions of  British  judicial  Administration  ;  Institutions 
which  are  peculiar  to  England,  and  which  excite, 
beyond  all  others,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Foreign 
Nations.  Even  the  sacred  name  of  Juries  has  been 
tainted  with  insinuation ;  and  the  unpaid  Magistracy 
of  the  Country  are  attempted  to  be  degraded  in  the 
public  esteem.  As  if  renouncing  the  high  station  which 
we  maintain  in  Europe,  as  if  anxious  to  deter  those 
Nations  which  have  followed  our  steps  in  victory 
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from  imitating  (as  they  are  eagerly  bent  on  doing) 
our  example  in  civil  life,  we  have  persons  among 
us  who  are  busily  employed  in  defaming  those  invalu- 
able institutions  which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the 
safeguard  of  our  civil  polity.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  if 
these  attempts  should  be  successful,  the  evil  which 
they  entail  will  be  altogether  irreparable.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  moral  Poets  has  said,  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
community — that, 

"  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 

"  A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  : 

"  But  a  bold  Peasantry,  their  Country's  pride, 

"  When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied." 

"  So  say  I  of  the  higher  ranks  of  that  same  portion 
of  the  community — the  unpaid  Magistracy  of  the 
Country. — I  do  not  dread  the  inroads  attempted 
to  be  made  on  the  constitution  of  Parliament, 
with  half  the  horror  that  I  do  the  efforts  to  dis- 
parage the  character  of  that  Magistracy.  A  new 
House  of  Commons  might  be  elected.  The 
Monarch  might  create  new  Peers.  New  Statesmen 
would  be  found  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Government, 
.if  the  present  race  of  public  men  were  swept  from 
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the  earth.  But  once  "  destroy "  that  which  "  can 
never  be  supplied/'  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  dis- 
pensation of  justice ;  once  sour  the  public  against 
that,  perhaps  the  sole,  remnant  of  natural  authority ; 
once  thoroughly  disgust  and  dishearten  that  thankless 
self-devotion,  that  unbought  sacrifice  of  time  and 
trouble,  that  benevolent  homage  of  power  and  wealth 
to  the  interests  of  the  humble  and  the  poor, 
which  characterize  the  country  Magistracy; — let 
that  connecting  link  between  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  society  be  once  broken, — and  by  that  single 
blow  more  will  be  done  to  disjoint  the  State,  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  Radical  Reformers, 
with  all  their  outrageous  declarations,  and  with  all 
their  pikes — when  they  shall  use  them." 

He  would  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
turn  to  the  main  subject,  of  which  the  House  ap- 
peared to  have  almost  lost  sight, — the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  In  that  Speech,  the  state  of  the  Country 
was  painted  in  colours  such  as  those  who  advised 
the  Crown  had  seldom  before  been  under  the  sad 
necessity  of  employing.  That  the  picture  was  not 
overcharged,  however,  he  had  a  right  to  presume,  as 
no  imputation  of  that  nature  had  been  uttered  from 


any  quarter.  With  the  exception  of  the  Honourable 
Baronet*  opposite,  no  one  who  had  touched  on  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  had  spoken  of  the  designs  of 
the  movers  of  that  meeting,  manifested  not  only  by  their 
own  declarations,  but  by  all  their  preparations,  their 
emblems  and  their  array,  as  other  than  most  wicked 
and  indefensible.  The  Honourable  Baronet,  indeed, 
had  talked  of  the  flags  unfurled  on  that  occasion,  as 
mere  matters  of  parade.  But  who  did  not  know,  that 
banners,  ribbons,  and  other  such  devices,  might  be 
as  clear  indications  of  purpose  as  words  ?  When 
some  years  ago,  an  Orange  cockade  was  worn,  on 
particular  days,  in  Ireland,  (much  more  generally 
than  he  believed  and  hoped  it  was  at  present,)  would 
it  have  been  an  answer  to  the  complaints  against 
such  a  practice,  to  say,  "  What  signifies  a  yellow 
ribbon  ?" — Such  things  had  great  signification.  Who 
but  the  Honourable  Baronet  could  doubt,  that  the  flags 
of  the  meeting  at  Manchester  meant  defiance  ?  What 
could  the  inscription  "Equal Representation  or  Death" 
intend,  but  that  those  displaying  it  were  solicitous  for 
that  which  was  incompatible  with  the  Constitution, and 
that  they  were  ready  to  purchase  it  with  their  blood  ? 

*  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
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Cbuld  such-a  meeting  be  legal?  Was  it  possible  that 
any  one  of  the  contrivers  or  abettors  of  it  could 
seriously  imagine  it  to  be  so?  Could  it  be  deemed 
so,  in  common  sense  ?  The  Common  Law  (as  had  been 
truly  said  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man*,) was  the  perfection  of  common  sense:  but  what 
law  or  what  sense  could  consider  as  peaceable  and 
legal,  meetings  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons,  con- 
vened by  no  known  authority,  and  marching  toge- 
ther in  military  array,  at  which  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  Constitution  were  promulgated  without  dis- 
guise, and  the  determination  to  carry  those  doctrines 
into  effect  by  physical  force  was  audaciously  avowed  ? 
He  would  borrow,  on  this  point,  an  illustration  with 
which  the  speech  of  this  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  had 
furnished  hinrf.  His  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  had  told 
them,  that  Lancashire  had  at  different  periods  been  the 
seat  of  different  kinds  of  disaffection  ;  of  Jacobitism,  in 
the  last  century,  as  of  Jacobinism  at  present.  Now,  he 
would  ask  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend ;  nay,  he  would 
appeal  to  any  one  of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, — 
to  any  Whig  amongst  them, — for  an  answer  to 
this  question, — If  in  the  year  1715,  or  in  the 
year  1745,  or  in  any  year  between  those  two 

*  Mr.  Plunkett.  t  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
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periods,  fifty  or  twenty  or  ten  thousand  Lancashire 
Jacobites  had  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  with  white  roses  in  their  hats,  and  with  the 
motto  "  Legitimate  Monarchy"  embroidered  on  their 
standards,  would  that  have  been  a  legal  assembly  ? 
If  any  unfortunate  Tory  had,  after  such  an  occurrence, 
stood  up  in  Parliament,  and  protested  that  those  sym- 
bols were  perfectly  innocent  of  any  improper  mean- 
ing ; — that  white  was  no  colour — and  that  the  words 
"  Legitimate  Monarchy  "referred,  beyond  all  question, 
to  the  Royal  Family  just  established  by  law ; — 
would  he  have  been  listened  to  with  credulity  and 
complacency  by  the  Whig  Powers  of  that  day  ? 
Would  he  not  rather  have  been  reviled  as  a  driveller 
or  traitor ;  and  a  new  Whig  Law  have  been  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  such  innocent  assemblages,  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  Riot  Act  itself?  And  pray,  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  two  proceedings,  that  of 
Manchester  in  August  1819,  and  that  which  he 
had  imagined  as  taking  place  in  the  same  county,  in 
1715  or  1745?  Why,  that  the  one  would  have  indi- 
cated a  design  of  changing  the  reigning  dynasty ;  while 
the  other  was  manifestly  directed  against  the.  whole 
frame  of  the  Constitution.  Any  attempt  to  bring 
the  multitude,  and  the  menaces,  and  the  symbols,  and 
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the  array  of  the  Manchester  Meeting  within  the 
pale  of  Law,  was  as  fond  and  as  futile  as  would  have 
been  the  attempt  of  a  Tory  Opposition  to  assign  to 
the  Jacobite  mob,  the  character  of  loyalty  to  the 
Hanover  Succession. 

"The  Honourable  Baronet  has  adjured  the  House  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  conciliation.     If  by  concilia- 
tion be  meant  the  expression  of  sympathy  in   the 
distresses  of  the  people,  I  do  most  sincerely  declare 
that  that  sympathy  cannot  be  more  deeply  felt  by 
any   man   or  set  of  men    in  the   House  or  in  the 
country,  than  by  my  colleagues  and  myself.     Indeed, 
can  such  a  declaration  be  necessary?   Even  if  we  had 
not,  like  other  men,  the  feelings  of  human  kindness, 
is  it  possible  that  we  should  be  so  blind  to  our  own 
interests,  as  well  as  insensible  to  our  duties,  as  not  to 
feel  that  the  credit  as  well  as  the  permanency  of  our 
administration    depends    upon  the  peace  and   tran- 
quillity  of    the   Kingdom,    and    therewith    on   the 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  Community  ?    But  I  apprehend,  that  what  the 
Honourable  Baronet   means  by  conciliation  is  con- 
cession;   and  concession  in   the  shape  of  a   Parlia- 
mentary Reform.    And  this,    Sir,  brings  me  to  the 
topic  which  was  introduced   into  this  debate  by  the 

D  2 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, and  to  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  chal- 
lenge my  particular  attention.  That  challenge  has 
been  repeated  by  the  Honourable  Baronet.  The  House 
will,  therefore,  see  that  it  is  not  in  my  option  to  decline 
adverting  to  this  topic ;  although  I  could  have  been  well 
contented  to  defer  it  to  a  more  suitable  opportunity. 

The  Honourable  Baronet  warns  me  to  re-consider 
my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  been  pleased  to 
compliment  me  as  the  most  strenuous  opposer  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament,  and  as  one  main  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  that  project.  He  tells  me  that  I  am  as 
radical  at  one  end  of  the  question,  as  those  who  are 
termed  "  Radicals,"  are  at  the  other.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  observing, 
as  I  pass,  that  his  metaphor  is  none  of  the  correctest. 
I  never  heard  of  any  plant  with  a  root  at  both  its 
ends.  The  root  usually  tends  downwards — radice  in 
Tartara  ; — and  I  will  not  dispute  that  tendency  with 
those  who  have  pre-occupied  the  title. 

But  I  have  no  reserve  on  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  ;  and,  called  upon  as  I  have  been,  I  will 
without  the  smallest  hesitation  state  my  opinions  now; 
declining  however  to  argue  them  till  the  period  of  more 
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particular  discussion  shall  arrive.  I  am  no  bigoted  sup- 
porter of  the  present  order  of  things  as  faultless  and  per- 
fect, or  even  as  necessarily  the  best  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  human  wisdom  to  devise;  but  what  I  have  always 
maintained  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  discharges  well  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  to 
all  practical  purposes  identified  with  the  people 
whom  it  represents.  I  have  always  contended,  there- 
fore, that  any  sweeping  change — any  change  not  very 
limited  and  very  well  considered, — must  be  attended 
with  great  hazard.  To  say  that  some  heaven-born 
Radical  Reformer  might  not  by  possibility  imagine 
a  scheme  of  a  House  of  Commons,  infinitely  more 
beautiful  in  theory,  is  a  presumption  of  which  I 
am  not  guilty.  But  until  I  see  such  a  scheme  before 
me  in  all  its  scope  and  in  all  its  detail,  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  any  unexplained  approaches 
to  Reform  ;  because  such  approaches  tend  to 
weaken  what  exists,  without  substituting  any  thing 
better,  or  affording  any  pledge  that  a  preferable 
substitute  can  be  found. 

The  course  of  reasoning,  which  I  think  myself  en- 
titled— which  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  most 
expedient— to  pursue  on  this  subject,  is  as  follows  : 
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I  claim  no  other  privilege  for  the  existing  state  of 
Parliament,  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  all  existing 
institutions, — that  the  burthen  of  proof  that  a 
change  in  them  is  necessary  shall  rest  with  those  who 
propose  the  change. 

Reformation  (I  speak  not  here  of  partial  remedies 
applied — as  this  House  is  in  the  habit  of  applying 
them  from  time  to  time — to  particular  instances  of 
detected  corruption,  but  of  a  general  systematic  refor- 
mation) must  be  of  one  of  two  sorts.  It  may  be 
a  restoration,  upon  the  original  principles  of  the  in- 
stitution to  be  reformed,  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
at  some  former  time,  and  from  which  it  is  alleged 
to  have  degenerated  ;  or,  it  may  be  a  re-construction 
of  the  institution  on  principles  altogether  new. 

My  first  question  to  the  proposer  of  such  general 
Reformation,  therefore,  is,  "  Which  of  these  two 
modes  have  you  in  view  ?"  If  the  answer  be,  "  Resto- 
ration to  what  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  former 
times ;"  I  then  request  that  the  period  may  be  speci- 
fied at  which  the  House  of  Commons  was,  according 
to  the  Reformer,  in  the  perfection  to  which  he  wishes 
to  restore  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer 
be,  that  it  is  intended  to  re-construct  the  House  on 
new  principles  ;  then,  I  think,  it  is  not  too  much 
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to  ask  that  those  principles  shall  be  clearly  defined, 
before  we  are  required  to  take  a  single  practical  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  existing  frame  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Even  after  all  these  explanations  had  been  given,  I 
should  think  myself  at  liberty  to  compare  the  dangers 
of  a  change  with  the  advantages  of  the  change  speci- 
fically proposed.  But,  without  these  preliminary  ex- 
planations, without  knowing  exactly  what  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  change  intended,  I  should 
think  that  to  countenance  any  abstract  declaration 
of  the  expediency  of  a  change,  would  be  madness. 

I  differ  from  some  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
in  this  debate,  in  my  belief  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  desire  for  Parliamentary  Reform  prevails 
throughout  the  nation.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
that  desire  prevails  much  beyond  the  class  of  deter- 
mined Reformers, — except,  perhaps,  among  timid  and 
indolent  persons,  who,  untaught  by  experience,  or  fear- 
ful of  exertion,  imagine  that  concession  to  an  invader 
is  the  way  to  peax:e.  With  the  turbulent  description 
of  Reformers,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  there  can  be 
no  dallying  or  compromise.  To  attempt  to  conciliate 
them  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  And  I  repeat,  I  do 
not  believe  the  sound  part  of  the  community  to  be 
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at  all  widely  infected  by  the  love  of  change.  To  use 
a  figure  of  Mr.  BURKE'S,  I  will  not  mistake  the  im- 
portunate chink  of  a  few  grasshoppers  chirping  under 
a  fern  bush,  for  the  voice  of  the  lordly  oxen  that  stray 
in  sober  tranquillity  over  the  surface  of  the  field. 

I  must  fairly  say,  however,  that*  if  I  could  once 
bring  myself  to  admit  the  premises  which  the  Hon- 
ourable Baronet  lays  down,  I  should  acknowledge 
his  conclusion  from  them  to  be  more  logical  than 
that  of  those  who  call  themselves  moderate  Re- 
formers. The  latter  affirm  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spreading  corruption  as  broadly  as  the  Honourable 
Baronet.  But  the  Honourable  Baronet  advises  a 
new  construction  of  the  House ;  while  the  moderate 
Reformers  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  some  very 
trifling  alteration.  Now,  if  the  disease  be  as  great 
and  as  malignant  as  it  is  described,  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  so  partial  a  remedy.  But  I  do  not 
admit  such  to  be  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the 
disease.  I  do  not  admit,  for  instance,  that  the 
close  Boroughs,  against  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  which  are  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  anomalies  in  a  plan  of  representation  theo- 
retically considered,  are  by  any  means  a  rotten 
and  gangrened  part  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  cut 
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defensible,  but  serviceable.  This  opinion,  Sir,  I 
hold  at  least  disinterestedly.  I  can  have  no  fear  that 
Liverpool  should  be  involved  in  any  plan  of  disfran- 
chisement.  And  I  protest,  I  believe,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration of  which  I  am  a  member,  would  not  lose,  but 
would  benefit,  by  the  abolition  of  the  close- borough 
representation.  No  small  proportion  of  those  Bo- 
roughs is  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents.  If  the  Boroughs 
of  Knaresborough,  of  Tavistock,  of  Horsham,  of  Win- 
chelsea,  of  Peterborough,  were  disfranchised,  and  the 
right  of  election  were  transferred  to  more  populous 
places — to  Birmingham,  to  Manchester,  to  Sheffield,  to 
Leeds  ; — I  really  do  not  believe  that  His  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  lose  numbers  in  this  House ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  they  would  receive  more  sup- 
port than  at  present.  But  I  should  regret  very  much 
if,  by  such  a  measure,  the  House  should  be  de- 
prived of  so  many  of  the  great  lights*  which  I  see 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon. 

The  House,  and   the  Right  Honourable   Gentle- 
man, will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I 

*  Mr.  Tierney,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Scarlett,  &c.,  are  among  the  Representa- 
tives for  the  Boroughs  enumerated  by  Mr.  Canning. 
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judice, without  passion,  without  any  personal  or  party 
bias.  I  think  now,  as  I  always  have  thought,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  practically 
beneficial,  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  comform- 
able  to  any  uniform  theory.  If  I  am  asked  for  instance, 
why  658  is  a  more  proper  number  of  members  than 
657  or  659  ?• — I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  answer  the 
question.  It  is  the  collective  character  of  the  House 
which  I  regard ;  and  I  maintain  that  in  its  aggregate 
capacity,  and  in  its  general  operation,  it  faithfully  re- 
presents not  only  the  general  interests  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  the  particular  interests  of  every  assignable  portion 
of  it;  and  that  it  follows,  not  precipitately,  but  deli- 
berately and  considerately,  the  real  wishes,  opinions, 
and  feelings,  of  the  people. 

The  Gentlemen  who  oppose  the  Government,  con- 
tend indeed  on  all  occasions,  that  they  are  right,  and 
that  Ministers  are  wrong ;  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, agreeing  with  the  Ministers,  are  therefore  wrong 
with  them,  and  ought,  like  them,  to  be  sent  about  their 
business.  But  this  is  mere  assertion ;  and  is,  in 
truth,  a  very  short  way  of  disposing  of  a  very 
complicated  question.  Do  those  Gentlemen  who 
are  in  a  minority  in  this  House,  find  themselves 
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in  a  majority  in  the  country?  They  \vill  not  say 
so;  they  cannot  think  so.  Take,  for  example,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  late  war.  Have  they  any  doubt  that,  through 
the  whole  course  of  that  war  (to  which  they  now,  by 
the  way,  attribute  all  our  distresses,)  a  majority — an 
immense  majority — of  the  Nation  were  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  with  the  majorities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament?  Do  they  doubt  that,  in  that  glorious  war, 
in  which  England  saved  Europe,  and  with  Europe  saved 
herself,  her  Government  was  enabled  to  effect  these 
mighty  purposes,  not  only  by  a  confiding  Parliament, 
but  by  a  concurring  people  ?  To  say  that  such  a  war 
was,  or  could  be,  carried  on  in  contradiction  to  the 
wishes  of  the  country, — that  it  was  a  war  against  the 
people, — is  absurd.  A  war  of  twenty  years  !  accom- 
panied with  privations  and  sacrifices  never  before 
heard  of!  and  all  cheerfully  borne  by  a  people,  re- 
luctant and  unconsenting,  insensible  to  the  demands  of 
their  own  security,  and  deaf  to  the  shouts  of  triumphant 
valour  ! — borne, too, without  murmur  or  remonstrance! 
— the  statement  refutes  itself.  Gentlemen  know  that 
it  does  so.  They  know  that  the  war  was  undertaken 
for  the  destruction  of  tyranny,  and  for  the  vindication 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  They  know  that  the  glory 
acquired  to  England,  and  the  interest  felt  in  that  glory 
by  the  people  of  England,  were  as  great,  as  the  inajo- 
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rities  in  Parliament  were  overwhelming ;  and  they 
know  that  those  parliamentary  majorities  were  but  the 
express  image  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  induces  me  to 
distrust  the  Honourable  Baronet's  assumption  of  a  ge- 
neral popularity  for  the  doctrines  of  which  he  is  the 
champion.  It  is,  that  this  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  is  never  eagerly  agitated,  unless  when  some 
poignant,  though  passing,  difficulties  assail  the  country. 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  at  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Reform,  towards  the  end  of  the 
American  war.  It  was  the  case  in  1793,  when  the 
desolating  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
tremendous  military  successes  disquieted  sober  minds 
with  an  apprehension  of  ruin  to  the  Kingdom.  It  was 
the  case  in  1797,  at  the  period  of  the  Mutiny  at  the 
Nore ;  and  again  in  1 798,  during  the  height  of  the 
disturbances  in  Ireland.  In  1810  and  1812,  the 
question  of  Reform  was  indeed  brought  forward,  but 
without  exciting  much  interest  or  receiving  any  material 
support  either  within  doors  or  without ;  and  from  the  lat- 
terperiodit  slept  until  the  year  before  last,  when  the  Hon. 
Baronet  burst  upon  us  with  the  elaborate  plan  of  Major 
Cartwright.  To  that  admirable  system,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  that  patriarch  of  Reform,  I  consider  the 
Hon.  Baronet  as  inviolably  pledged.  He  is  the  un- 
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doubted  and  sole  heir  of  the  venerable  Major.  I  hope, 
that  when  that  system  and  those  doctrines  shall  de- 
scend to  him  by  right  of  inheritance,  he  will  enjoy  them 
to  as  full  a  maturity  of  age  and  intellect  as  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  that  he  will  finally  hand  them  down 
unimpaired  to  some  successor  equally  gifted  with  him- 
self, but  doomed  o  be,  equally  with  himself,  unsup- 
ported and  hopeless  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

Beside  this  plan  of  the  Honourable  Baronet, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  proposition 
for  Reform  now  before  the  Public — except  the 
threatened  one,  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  It  is 
now,  Sir,  about  one  hundred  years  since  the  Whigs 
made  Parliaments  Septennial  from  Triennial.  During 
the  first  half  century  after  that  change  they  monopo- 
lized the  Administration  of  the  Government.  So  far, 
all  went  well.  But  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  Whigs  have  been  out  of  office. 
Are  they  anxious  to  try  whether  they  may  better  their 
chance  by  undoing  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and 
returning  to  Triennial  Parliaments? 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  Triennial  Parliaments,  I  confess 
I  object  to  them — Anti-Reformer  as  I  am  : — but  if  I 
were  a  Radical  Reformer,  T  should  object  to  them 
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infinitely  more.  On  my  own  part  I  object  to  them 
for  all  the  reasons  so  often  urged  in  debate  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty  years  that  followed  its  enactment;  reasons, 
I  admit,  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle.  But 
as  a  Reformer,  I  should  reject  with  indignation  an 
attempt  to  delude  me  with  a  specious  appearance 
of  regeneration ;  calculated  to  aggravate  in  effect 
that  very  inequality  of  representation  of  which  the 
Reformers  particularly  complain.  The  objects  of 
their  strongest  antipathy  we  know  are  the  close 
boroughs,  in  defence  of  which  I  have  ventured 
to  say  a  fe\v  unpopular  words :  they  hold  it  an 
abomination,  that  Tavistock  should  return  by  no- 
mination as  many  Members,  as  York  or  Bristol 
or  Liverpool  by  free  election.  But  what  could  so 
much  enhance  the  advantage  of  Tavistock  over  York, 
or  Bristol,  or  Liverpool,  as  increasing  the  frequency 
of  elections?  The  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  ex- 
pense— the  lawful  expense,  I  mean — of  a  contested 
election  for  a  populous  place,  are  no  light  matter : 
while  the  quiet  sitter  fora  close  borough  maybe  return- 
ed by  the  dash  of  a  pen,  without  moving  out  of  his 
easy  chair.  This  takes  place  now,  once  in  seven, 
or,  as  is  the  practice,  once  in  about  six,  years ; 


Make  it  to  happen  once  in  three  years ; — you  double 
the  disadvantage  against  the  popular  representative ; — 
and  then  have,  the  assurance  to  call  this  a  Reform  ! 

But  let  not  Gentlemen  deceive  themselves  with  a 
fond  expectation,  that  dexterous  contrivances  such  as 
these,  or  that  any  palliatives,  however  specious,  can 
amuse  the  real  Reformers.  It  is  not  with  such  sacrifices 
that  you  can  gorge  and  satisfy  the  all-devouring  mons- 
ter of  Radical  Reform.  No,  no,  no.  The  Reformers 
mean,  and  they  demand,  a  strict  personal  representa- 
tion ;  they  mean  and  they  demand  a  direct  expression 
of  the  people's  will. 

"  I  can  only  say,  that  if  government  be  a  matter  of 
will,  (I  thought  it  had  been  matter  of  reason  and  con- 
vention) and  if  the  will  of  the  whole  nation  be  once 
fully  represented — these  two  premises  being  assumed, 
— the  conclusion  that  follows  from  them  is  to  my  mind 
inevitable :  it  is  shortly  and  plainly  this,  that  the  assem- 
bly so  fully  representing  the  national  will,  must  be,  and  in 
sound  logic  ought  to  be,  the  whole  Government.  There 
is  no  room,  no  pretence  for  any  other  power  in  the 
State.  Kings  and  Lords  are  useless  incumbrances : 
and  such  a  House  of  Commons  all  in  all. 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  logical,  the  necessary,  the 
unavoidable  inference  from  the  premises,  once  ad- 
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mitted,  of  the  Honourable  Baronet  and  the  Radical 
Reformers.  I  content  myself  for  the  present  with 
merely  stating  them,  not  presuming  to  find  fault  with 
them,  nor  proceeding  to  argue  them  on  this  occasion. 
Opportunities  will  probably  occur  for  that  purpose. 
I  should  not  even  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  to-night,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
taunting  invitation  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, and  the  solemn  admonition  of  the  Honour- 
able Baronet.  But,  so  called  upon,  I  could  not 
decline  stating  my  opinions,  without  appearing  to 
shrink  from  them.  I  do  not  shrink  from  them. 
I  have  stated  them,  I  hope,  intelligibly  ;  I  am  sure 
without  any  reserve. 

Other  warnings  are  addressed,  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  the  House,  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  French  Revolution.  Undoubtedly  these  two 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the  French  Revolution ; 
first,  that  proper  changes  ought  not  to  be  delayed  too 
long;  secondly,  that  precipitate  changes  are  subver- 
sive of  the  peace  and  order  and  happiness  of  nations. 
But  can  any  man  look  to  the  history  of  the  ill-fated 
Louis  XVI.,  and  say,  that  it  was  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  throne  which  he  in- 
herited, that  imbittered  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
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.and  finally  Jed  him  to  the  scaffold  ?  Can  any  man  seri- 
ously- contemplate  the  course  of  events  which  brought 
that  monarchy  to  ruin,  without  trembling  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  too  obsequious  subservience  to  temporary 
popularity? — without  perceiving  how  easy  and  how 
dangerous  is  the  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
a  whole  community  to  the  clamours  of  a  discontented 
few  ?  Let  not  then  the  lessons  of  the  French  Re- 
volution be  lost  upon  us !  When  our  ears  are  as- 
sailed by  clamour  for  change,  let  us  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  silent  apprehensions,  the  confiding  patience  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  community  whom  these  cla- 
mours distract  and  appal !  Let  us  not  mistake  their 
silence  for  acquiescence  ;  nor  their  confidence  for  care- 
lessness !  The  feeling  of  alarm  is  deep,  and  general, 
and  just.  The  persons,  whose  machinations  are  the 
subject  of  this  debate  and  the  cause  of  our  being 
called  together  at  this  season,  are  valueless  as  motes 
in  the  sun-beam,  compared  with  the  loyal,  quiet, 
unmurmuring  millions,  who  look  up  to  Parliament 
for  protection.  Let  them  not  look  up  to  you  in 
vain  !  Let  not  the  claims,  and  the  welfare  of  those 
millions, — of  the  loyal  and  the  good,  of  the  peace- 
ful and  the  pious, — be  disregarded  by  the  House, 
in  deliberating  upon  the  measures  which  are  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Country.— "  Vos  ne 
"  populo  Romano  deesse  videamini  providete!  Ob- 
u  sessa  fascibus  et  tells  Impla.  conjurationis 
"  vobis  supplex  manus  tendlt  patria  communis. 
"  Vobis  se,  vobis  vitam  omnium  clvlumy  vobis  arcem 
"  et  capitolium,  vobis  aras  penatium,  vobis  muros 
"  atque  urbis  tecta,  vobis  templa  deorurn  atque 
*'  delubra  commendat." 


ADDRESS. 


w  THA*  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  return  the  thanks  of  this  House 
to  His  Royal  Highness  for  his  Most  Gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne : 

"  To  express  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  great  concern  with 
which  we  receive  the  intimation  of  the  continuance  of  His 
Majesty's  lamented  Indisposition : 

"  To  assure  His  Royal  Highness  that  we  learn  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  Seditious  Practices  so  long  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  the  Country,  have 
been  continued  with  increased  activity  since  we  were  last  assem- 
bled in  Parliament;  that  they  have  led  to  proceedings  incom- 
patible with  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
Community ;  and  that  a  spirit  is  now  fully  manifested  utterly 
hostile  to  the  Constitution  -  of  this  Kingdom,  and  aiming  not 
only  at  the  change  of  those  political  Institutions  which  have 
hitherto  constituted  the  pride  and  security  of  this  Country ;  but 
at  the  subversion  of  the  Rights  of  Property,  and  of  all  order 
in  Society : 

"  To  return  our  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness  for  his  gra- 
cious intention  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  this  subject ;  and  to  assure  His  Royal  Highness,  that 
we  shall  not  fail  to  apply  our  immediate  and  most  anxious 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
found  requisite  for  the  counteraction  and  suppression  of  a 
system,  which,  if  not  effectually  checked,  must  bring  confusion 
and  ruin  on  the  Nation: 
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"  To  thank  His  Royal  Highness  for  having  directed  the 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  us  : 

"  To  assure  His  Royal  Highness,  that  while  we  regret  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  by  any  addition  to  our 
Military  Force,  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  have  been  made  in  the  manner  likely  to  be 
least  burthensome  to  the  Country  : 

'"  To  express  our  satisfaction  at  being  informed,  that  though 
the  Revenue  has  undergone  some  fluctuations,  it  appears  to  be 
again  in  a  course  of  progressive  improvement : 

"  That  we  deeply  lament  with  His  Royal  Highness  the  dis- 
tress experienced  by  many  of  our  fellow-subjects,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depression  which  still  continues  to  exist  in  some 
branches  of  our  Manufactures  ;  and  earnestly  join  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  His  Royal  Highness,  that  it  may  be  found  to  arise 
from  causes  of  a  temporary  nature  : 

"  That  we  hear  with  much  satisfaction  the  friendly  disposition 
of  Foreign  Powers  towards  this  Country,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge His  Royal  Highness's  anxious  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  season  of  Peace  to  secure  and  advance  our  internal  pros- 
perity ;  fully  sensible,  however,  that  the  successful  prosecution 

this  important  object,  must  essentially  depend  on  the  preser- 
vation of  domestic  tranquillity : 

To  assure  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  may  rely  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  on  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  but  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  fully  convinced,  that 
it  will  require  our  utmost  vigilance  and  exertion,  collectively  and 
individually,  to  check  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of 
Treason  and  Impiety,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  that  it  is  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and  from  a  just  subordination  to 
lawful  authority,  that  we  can  alone  expect  the  continuance  of 
that  Divine  Favour  and  Protection  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
signally  experienced  by  this  Kingdom." 


An  Amendment  was  proposed  to  be  made  to  this  Address,  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  words, — "  To  assure  His  Royal 
Highness,  that,  called  together  at  a  season  when  unexampled 
distress  and  extraordinary  agitation  prevail  in  some  of  the  most 
populous  districts  of  the  Kingdom,  we  will  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  take  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  various 
matters  contained  in  His  Royal  Highness's  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne  : 

"  Humbly  to  express  to  His  Royal  Highness  our  reprobation 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  suffering 
classes  of  the  people  to  seek  relief  from  their  distress  in  schemes 
injurious  to  themselves,  dangerous  to  the  public  quiet,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  security  of  the  Constitution,  which  it  is  our 
duty  and  determination  to  maintain  against  every  species  of  en- 
croachment or  attack : 

"  To  represent  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  while  we  thus  de- 
clare our  determined  resolution  firmly  to  uphold  the  just  autho- 
rity of  the  Laws,  we  feel  that  we  are  called  upon  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  so  to  conduct  ourselves  as  to  satisfy  the  people  that  their 
complaints  will  at  all  times  receive  from  us  that  just  attention, 
and  their  rights  that  ready  protection,  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  safety  and  freedom  : 

"  That  this  seems  to  us  more  particularly  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  that  confidence  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  Country, 
which  constitutes  the  best  safeguard  of  all  Law  and  Govern- 
ment : 

"  That  we  have  seen  with  deep  regret  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  last ;  and  that,  with- 
out pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred on  that  melancholy  occasion,  we  feel  that  they  will  de- 
mand our  earliest  attention,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  alarm  to 
which  they  have  given  birth,  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry, 
which  may  shew  that  the  measures  of  extraordinary  severity, 
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then  resorted  to,  were  the  result  of  the  most  urgent  and  un- 
avoidable necessity  :  or  prove  that  an  important  Constitutional 
Privilege  cannot  be  violated,  and  the  lives  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects sacrificed  with  impunity." 


The  numbers  on  the  division  were— 

For  the  Amendment,    150 

Against  it, 381 

Majority  for  the  original  Address,  231 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  W.  CLOWES,  Northumberland-court,  Strand. 
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SUBSTANCE 


OF   THE 


SPEECH, 


IN  THE  HOUSE. OF  LORDS, 

November  30th,  1819, 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE  moved, 

THAT  a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Country,  and  more  particularly 
into  the  Distresses  and  Discontents  prevalent  in 
the  Manufacturing  Districts,  and  the  Execution 
of  the  Laws  with  respect  to  the  numerous  Public 
Meetings  which  have  taken  place. 

After  some  Debate,  LORD  GRENVILLE  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — 

MY  LORDS, 

• 

THE  admission  with  which  my  Noble  Friend 
(the  Marquis  of  LansdowneJ  commenced  his  tem- 
perate and  able  speech,  relieves  those  who  may 
follow  him  in  this  debate  from  all  necessity  of  ex- 


patiating  on  the  painful  circumstances  of  our  pre- 
sent danger.     He  sees  and  acknowledges  its  exist- 
ence;   he  is  deeply  sensible  both    of    its  mag- 
nitude and  its  urgency  ;    and  the   glowing  co- 
lours in  which  he  has  represented  our  present  situ- 
ation, must  have  made  the  strongest  impression 
on  the  minds  of   all  your  Lordships.     For  my- 
self,    unquestionably,    I    need    not  say  what   is 
my    own    conviction     on    this    subject.      Often 
has  it  been  my  painful  duty  to  express,  in  this 
House*  the  continued  and  increasing  anxiety  with 
which  I  have  regarded  the  attacks  unceasingly 
directed   against    the    whole    frame    and    fabric 
of  our    Government.      Often  have  I    laboured, 
and  laboured  ineffectually,  to  impress  these  feel- 
ings on  the  miads  of  others.     My  apprehensions 
have  been   considered    as  visionary,  originating 
much  more  in  a  fond  and  solicitous  attachment  to 
the  interests  which  I  conceived  to  be  endangered, 
than  in  any  just  view  of  the  actual  condition,  or 
future  prospects,  of  my  country.     And  would  to 
Heaven  that  it  were  so  !  ;  Joyful  indeed -would  this 
hour  have  been  to  me,   if  1  could  now  rise  and 
confess  my  error  ;  if  I  could   say  to  those  from 
whom  it  ba$ been  my  misfortune  to  difier  on  these 


questions,  "  My  apprehensions  were  vain  ;  your 
"  security  was  well  grounded." 

The  reverse  unhappily  is  true.  During  a  large 
portion  of  a  long  public  life,  now  closed,  I 
have  watched  the  destructive  tendency  of  these 
revolutionary  projects, — I  have  marked  their 
unremitted  activity, — their  growing  confidence, 
— their  extended  influence, — their  fast  advanc- 
ing progress.  But  the  evil  has  outrun  my 
apprehensions.  Never,  at  any  former  period,  has 
it  presented  so  fierce  and  menacing  an  aspect; 
never  yet  has  it  so  imperiously  required,  from  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  my  country,  the  most 
immediate,  vigorous,  and  determined  resistance. 

It  is  this  persuasion  which  alone  induces  me  ; 
it  is  this  which  irresistibly  compels  me,  contrary 
to  all  my  expectations  and  all  my  wishes,  once 
more  to  solicit  your  indulgence  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  which  I  thought  had  been  for  ever 
closed. 

Let  me,  then,  in  the  outset  of  these  delibera- 
tions, entreat  your  Lordships  continually  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  mischief  against  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  defend  our  country,  is  not  merely 
of  the  present  day  ;  no,  nor  of  the  present  year. 

B  * 
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Its  true  origin  must  be  traced  much  farther  back, 
— its  real  causes  must  be  sought  much  deeper, — 
its  remedies  must  be  applied  with  a  foresight  and 
Dolicy  extending  far  beyond  that  pressure  of  tem- 
porary distress  to  which  alone  my  Noble  Friend  is 
willing  to  ascribe  it.  Even  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  your  recollection  has  been  called  to  those 
measures  which,  in  the  year  1795,  now  nearly 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  already  become 
necessary  to  adopt  for  the  defence  of  our  laws 
and  government.  And  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Burke 
declared,  and  he  has  consigned  the  sentiment  to 
posterity  in  his  immortal  writings,  that  the  grounds 
of  that  necessity  did  not  originate  among  us  even 
with  the  French  Revolution,  although  that  terrible 
convulsion  of  the  world  did,  undoubtedly,  call 
them  forth,  increase  them,  and  give  fresh  vigour  to 
their  operation. 

In  what  manner  your  security  was  then  pro- 
vided for,  and  how  it  was  maintained  during  the 
long  and  arduous  contest  which  ensued,  I  will  not 
now  detain  you  by  examining.  We  all  remem- 
ber, that  from  the  happy  restoration  of  peace  in- 
creased confidence  was  felt,  increased  assurance 
drawn  by  many,  for  the  permanent  and  undis- 
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tgrbed  continuance  of  our  domestic  tranquillity. 
FVom  that  very  date  the  mischief  has  on 
the  contrary  been  constantly  increasing.  Every 
successive  period,  down  even  to  the  moment  in 
which  I  now  address  you,  has  brought  us  only 
fresh  menace,  augmented  violence,  more  open 
and  more  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  public  au- 
thority in  all  its  branches.  And  I  now  call  with 
earnestness  on  all  who  hear  me,  to  reflect,  how 
rarely  the  history  of  any  country  has  exhibited 
so  rapid  a  progress  of  such  a  danger  within  so 
short  a  time ! 

Unquestionably,  when  such  designs  are  enter- 
tained, and  such  projects  are  pursued,  the  distress 
of  any  part  of  our  population  must  always  give 
great  opportunity  and  advantage  to  the  pro- 
moters of  sedition.  It  is  the  most  power- 
ful engine  by  which  they  can  operate ;  the  sti- 
mulant by  which  they  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant,  and  drive  their  deluded  victims  on  to 
acts  of  desperation,  which,  instead  of  alle- 
viating, can  serve  only  to  aggravate,  and  to 
prolong  their  difficulties.  But  occurrences 
like  these  are  the  instruments,  not  the  causes  of 
the  mischief.  Much  of  this  evil  exists  where  these 


distresses  have  had  comparatively  little  operation. 
Many  are  most  forward  in  the  sedition  whom  the 
pressure  has  least  affected  ;  while  those  on  whom 
it  has  most  severely  borne,  have,  in  many  cases, 
conducted  themselves  with  exemplary  patience 
and  resolution,  untainted  by  this  pernicious  con- 
tagion, obedient  to  the  laws,  and  inviolably  at- 
tached to  those  institutions  which  have  so  long 
been  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Englishmen. 

If  then  it  were  possible,  by  any  measures 
within  the  reach  of  human  legislation,  to  alleviate 
their  difficulties ;  if,  by  any  operation  of  law  or 
government,  we  could  hope  to  mitigate  the  pre- 
sent distresses  of  our  manufacturing  population, 
most  readily  would  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
any  such  proposal,  and  most  earnestly,  I  am 
sure,  would  it  be  pursued  by  Parliament.  We  all 
deplore,  in  common,  these  melancholy  effects  of 
causes  which  we  cannot  control ;  we  deeply 
sympathize  in  the  afflictions  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  and  not  our  interest  and  policy  alone,  but 
every  higher  feeling  which  animates  the  heart 
of  man,  would  lead  us  to  embrace  with  joy,  and 
to  follow  up  with  perseverance,  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation of  contributing  to  their  relief.  Even 


those  general  principles  of  legislation  to  which 
we  are  most  bound  to  adhere,  because  by  them 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  best  promoted  ;  even  these,  I  would  con- 
sent, on  such  an  occasion,  to  disregard  for  a  time  ; 
could  I  be  persuaded,  that  in  that  course  an 
effective  and  adequate  remedy  could  be  found 
against  the  present  pressure. 

But  my  Noble  Friend,  in  the  very  act  of  pro- 
posing such  an  inquiry,  has  but    too  well  ena- 
bled us  to  judge  how  little  real  benefit  we  can 
derive  from  its  result.     He  felt  too  justly  what 
belongs  to  his  high  rank,  and  still  higher  sta- 
tion, in  this  country  ;     he    followed  too  closely 
ithe  dictates  of  his  own  exalted  and  honourable 
mind,  to  countenance  those  vag.ue  and  groundless 
insinuations,  which,  not  indeed  within  these  walls, 
but  in  popular  assemblies,  and  in  seditious  pub- 
lications, have  been  profusely  poured  out  against 
the  British  Legislature.     He  condescends  not  so 
to  delude    the    multitude.      He  imputes   not  to 
Parliament  the    blame   of  events  which  are  be 
yond  the   control    of  man;  nor  does  he  charge 
upon    his   political    opponents  the  neglect  of  a 
duty,    which   .he    well    knows    that  no  Govern- 
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inent,  and  no  Legislature,  could  possibly  per- 
form. He  has  stated,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
language,  and  with  the  science,  of  a  Statesman, 
the  true  causes  in  which  he  considers  the  pres- 
sure to  have  originated ;  causes  far  removed 
from  affording  the  smallest  grounds  for  any 
such  imputation.  And  he  has,  with  no  less 
candour  than  ability,  distinctly  enumerated  the 
only  measures  to  which,  in  his  judgment,  this 
House  could  even  now  resort,  with  any  hope  of 
rendering  our  interposition  honourable  to  our- 
selves, and  beneficial  to  our  Country. 

Through  these  details  I  will  endeavour  shortly 
to  follow  him.  The  interest  of  the  subject  will 
apologize  for  what  may  be  tedious  in  the  discussion. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  origin  of  the  present 
distress,  we  must,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  as- 
cribe it  to  temporary  causes  of  depression,  to 
which  so  complicated  a  system  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  must  always  be  liable.  The  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry  cannot  be  so  exactly  calcu- 
lated as  never  to  exceed  the  demand  for 
them ;  nor  do  the  markets  themselves  remain 
unaltered.  Fashions  vary,  other  productions 
enter  into  successful  competition  with  ours,  and 
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the  occasional  distresses  of  foreign  nations  lessen 
their  powers  of  purchase  and  consumption.  It  is 
then  that  the  necessity  of  transferring  capital  and 
labour  to  more  profitable  employment  becomes 
urgent  and  difficult.  Hazardous  and  groundless 
speculations  are  made ;  and  even  the  most  skilful 
commercial  enterprises  are  affected  by  disappoint- 
ments and  embarrassments,  to  the  production  of 
which  they  have  in  no  degree  contributed. 

But  in  any  more  permanent  view  of  our  pre- 
sent situation,  nearly  all,  I  think,  that  my  Noble 
Friend  has  stated,  and  certainly  all  that  I  should 
venture  to  press  upon  your  attention,  may  be 
referred  to  the  operation  of  one  general  and  lead- 
ing principle  of  Political  (Economy.  In  Peace, 
and  under  the  happy  influence  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, the  capital  of  every  civilized  commu- 
nity, especially  if  permitted  to  find  for  itself 
its  most  profitable  employment,  tends  naturally 
to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the 
population :  and  the  effect  of  this  its  augment- 
ed and  growing  preponderance,  is  felt  in  the 
correspondent  increase  of  all  which  constitutes 
national  prosperity.  But  it  operates  most  imme- 
diately, and  visibly*  to  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
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classes  of  Society.  It  is  by  the  application  of  capi- 
tal alone  that  any  employment  is  ever  found  for 
their  industry  ;  by  augmented  capital  additional 
employment  is  provided ;  and  hence  again  arises 
a  new  and  growing  demand  for  labour,  and  a 
continually  progressive  improvement  in  the  re- 
ward and  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 

The  tendency  of  War  is,  in  all  respects,  oppo- 
site to  this  ;  especially  of  such  a  War  as  that 
which  this  Country,  in  common  with  every  other 
European  State,  has  recently  and  unavoidably 
been  compelled  to  sustain.  In  war,  large  amounts 
of  capital  are  continually  and  utterly  destroyed* 
Much  is  also  diverted  to  channels  of  employ- 
ment, wholly,  or  comparatively,  unproductive; 
from  whence,  on  the  return  of  Peace,  it  cannot 
again  be  transferred  into  its  natural  course,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  delay,  and  loss. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  a  long  continuance  of  this 
great  calamity,  that  we  must  ascribe  our  present 
distress,  and  that  of  so  many  other  nations,  who 
unhappily  share  it  with  us.  The  implacable  hos- 
tility, the  inordinate  and  insatiable  ambition  of 
the  successive  revolutionary  governments  of 
France,  are  the  true  causes  which  have  extended 
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this,  with  so  many  other  incalculable  evils,  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Hence  arose  the  call 
for  exertions,  unexampled  in  duration  and  extent ; 
the  sacrifices  required  indispensably  for  national 
independence;  and  the  necessity  of  those  united 
efforts,  by  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  which, 
alone,  the  contest  could  have  been  successfully,  or 
safely  terminated.  Who  can  doubt  how  much  all 
these  causes,  aided  also  in  this,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  the  unhappy  error  of  an  excessive  and 
forced  paper  currency,  must,  in  a  long  course  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  have  contributed  to  arrest 
the  natural  increase  of  capital,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  last  of  those  years,  to  effect  an  actual  dimi- 
nution of  it?  But  the  population  of  our  own 
country,  instead  of  experiencing  any  corre- 
spondent diminution,  has,  on  the  contrary,  during 
this  whole  period,  been  continually,  and  greatly 
augmented.  The  result,  probably,  not  only  of  ou  r 
insular  situation,  and  comparative  exemption 
from  the  direct  calamities  of  war,  but  also  of  the 
artificial  and  improvident  system  of  our  Poor 
Laws,  established  more  than  two  centuries  ago ! 
But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain. 
The  proportion  which  before  existed,  between  our 


capital  and  our  population,  has  been  essentially 
varied.  And  the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly. 
No  art,  no  wisdom,  no  power  of  man,  can  make 
our  diminished  capital  equally  productive  as  be- 
fore, of  employment  and  subsistence  for  our  aug- 
mented numbers. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  remedy  ? 
There  only,  where  it  is  placed  by  Providence,  in 
the  admirable  disposition  of  moral,  as  well  as  of 
natural,  causes.  To  the  flow  of  the  same  tide  which 
has  already  ceased  to  ebb ;  to  those  altered  cir- 
cumstances which  now  again  operate  in  a  favour- 
able direction ;  to  that  returning  and  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  which  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  again  to  expect ;  when  the  science,  and 
enterprise,  and  industry,  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation  are  protected  in  peace,  and  secured  in  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  firm  and  sure  hope 
of  progressive  improvement,  there  are  three  mea- 
sures, or  rather  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  my 
Noble  Friend  suggests  for  the  examination  of  a 
select  Committee  of  this  House,  with  a  view  to 
more  immediate  and  present  relief.  As  brought 
forward  by  him,  they  are  entitled  to  our  respectful 
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attention  ;  they  would  animate  all  our  exertions 
if  they  held  out  any  just  expectation  of  promoting 
the  purpose  for  which  he  proposes  them. 

But  the  first  of  them  he  does  not  himself  re- 
commend to  your   adoption,   unless  you  enter- 
tained a  hope,  which  neither  he  feels,  nor  can  you 
venture  to  encourage.     If  you  believed  that  this 
pressure  was  the  effect  only  of  some  sudden  and 
transient  calamity,  and   likely,   therefore,   to  be 
very  speedily  removed,  you  might,  he  thinks,  be 
inclined  to  discuss  the  question  of  giving  tempo- 
rary aid  to  the  sufferers,    by  grants  drawn  from 
the  national  credit,  or  national  finance.    And,  un- 
doubtedly, there  have  been  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion, where  our  feelings,  prevailing  perhaps  over 
our  better  judgment,  or  at  least  overruling  our 
general  principles  of  legislation,  have  induced  us 
so  to  act.    But  to  those  examples,  our  actual  con- 
dition bears  no  resemblance,  either  in  the  nature 
or  in  the  causes  of  the  pressure,  in  its  present  ex- 
tent, or  in  its  probable  duration.     Nor  must  we 
forget  what  has  been,  even  in  those  less  objection- 
able cases,  the  true  operation  of  such  interference. 
Arrangements  of  this  description,  however  plau- 
sible and    popular,  make  no  real  addition  to  the 
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wealth  of  the  nation  ;  they  furnish,  therefore,  no 
new  means  of  employment  for  its  industry.  Capital 
is  not  created  by  them,  but  transferred.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  diverted  from  that  channel,  in  which 
it  furnishes  profitable  employment  to  one  portion 
of  our  people,  and  forced  into  another  course,  in 
which  the  labour  which  it  sets  in  motion,  is 
avowedly  less  productive  to  its  employer,  and 
consequently  less  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Touching,  therefore,  but  lightly  on  this  sugges- 
tion, on  which  he  himself  manifestly  places  no 
reliance,  my  Noble  Friend  passed  to  his  two 
other  more  general  subjects  of  investigation ; 
both  of  them,  undoubtedly,  well  entitled  to  the 
fullest  consideration  of  Parliament,  but  both,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  extending  very  far  beyond  those 
bounds,  which  could  be  embraced  by  the  labours 
of  a  Select  Committee. 

The  first  of  these  includes  the  whole  wide 
circle  of  our  finance.  He  would  examine,  whe- 
ther the  means  could  not  be  found  of  levying  a 
revenue  equal  to  that  by  which  we  now  provide 
for  the  public  faith  and  public  safety,  but  col- 
lecting this  amount  in  some  mode  of  less  un- 
popular or  less  burthen  some  taxation.  An 
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inquiry  of  almost  infinite  detail !   To  be  entered 
upon,  not  in  the  gross,  but  with  a  careful  and 
scrutinizing   survey  of   each   particular   change 
which  may  be  recommended  :   and  even  in  this 
course,   the  only  one  in  which  it  can  be  usefully 
pursued,  leading  us  almost  immediately  to  the 
most  intricate  and   complicated    combinations  ! 
In  the  present  state  of  a  revenue,  composed  of 
so  many  various  branches,  mutually  bearing  upon 
each  other  in  almost  innumerable  relations,  what 
questions  of  greater  difficulty,    of  wider  compass 
and  more  hazardous  decision,  can  be  proposed 
to  any  statesman  ?   There  might,   for  example, 
taking  the  very  instance  which  my  Noble  Friend 
alleges  ;  there  might  be  reason   to  believe,  that 
by  a  diminution  of  duty,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  consumption,  foreign  wines  might  be 
made  to  yield   their  present  amount  of  revenue 
at  a  lower  rate  of  taxation.     I  think  it  probably 
would  be  so.     But,  for  practical  purposes,   the 
inquiry  must  not  stop  here.     Before  this  mea- 
sure could  safely  be  adopted,  its  operation  must 
be    deeply  considered    with    reference    to    the 
other  weighty   considerations  which  it  involves, 
both  of  commerce  and  of  revenue.    We  must  ascer- 
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tain,  if  indeed  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  before- 
hand, in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree,  the 
increased  use  of  foreign  wines  which  we  should 
thus  promote,  would  affect  the  production  and 
'  sale  of  the  many  other  articles  of  analogous  con- 
sumption, which  are  so  important  to  our  trade 
and  to  dur  agriculture,  and  from  every  one  of 
which  so  large  a  revenue  is  derived. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  discourage  the  due 
examination  of  any  such  projects.  The  attention 
both  of  Government  and  of  Parliament  would  be 
well  directed  to  them  ;  and  never  would  I 
dissuade  you  from  the  task.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary, on  this  occasion,  and  with  reference  to 
the  motion  which  we  are  now  considering,  to  re- 
mind you  of  its  great  extent  and  difficulty  ;  of  the 
impossibility  of  pursuing  it  usefully  through  the 
inquiries  of  a  Select  Committee;  and,  above  all, 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  looking  to  it  for  any 
present  or  sensible  effect  in  relieving  distress,  or 
appeasing  discontent. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  but  still  more  forcibly, 
to  a  similar  examination  with  which  it  is  propos- 
ed that  this  Select  Committee  should  be  charged, 
as  to  the  whole  system  of  our  commercial  legisla- 
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ticm,  susceptible,  undoubtedly,  of  great  improve- 
ment. On  that  subject  my  Noble  Friend  and  I 
are,  as  I  believe,  fully  agreed  in  principle.  We 
both  consider  that  policy  as  erroneous,  which  pur- 
ports to  encourage  domestic  industry  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  commodities.  We  both  believe 
that  such  devices,  instead  of  promoting,  have  ob- 
structed our  commercial  prosperity,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  limit  the  free,  and  therefore  most 
profitable,  employment  of  capital.  We  are  both 
persuaded  that,  besides  this  general  mischief,  these 
regulations  directly  counteract  their  own  purpose, 
by  narrowing  the  only  means  which  the  foreign 
merchant  has  both  of  purchase  and  of  return  ; 
and  by  thus  closing  the  markets  of  the  world 
against  those  very  manufactures,  whose  prosperity 
we  are  labouring  to  advance.  I  will  add,  that, 
in  the  particular  case  which  he  instanced,  that  of 
the  discouragements  now  opposed  to  the  import 
of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  I  am  myself  as  much 
satisfied  of  their  impolicy,  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
without  minute  and  detailed  inquiry.  Other  errors 
of  a  similar  description  might,  I  fear,  very  easily 
be  pointed  out.  But  every  Session  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  these,  distinctly  and  sepa- 
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rately,  under  the  view  of  Parliament ;  and  they 
would  be  thus  much  more  safely,  because  much 
more  deliberately,  corrected,  than  by  any  general 
inquiries  instituted  in  the  form  now  proposed, 
and  with  reference  to  the  urgency  of  present 
distress. 

For  in  truth  there  can  scarcely  be  any  sub- 
ject on  which  deliberation  is  more  necessary,  or 
where  greater  dangers  would  result  from  incon- 
siderate haste.  Our  prohibitory  code  in  this 
respect  closely  resembles  the  system  of  our  Poor 
Laws.  Both  are,  as  it  is  now  generally  ack now- 
leged,  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  though 
the  latter  no  doubt  is  by  far  the  most  injurious 
to  our  labouring  population.  But  both  are  of 
very  long  standing  in  our  statute  book ;  closely 
interwoven  with  all  our  interests,  deeply  in- 
grafted into  our  system,  both  of  Commerce  and  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  our  actual  condition  inse- 
parably connected  even  with  the  subsistence  of 
a  very  great  proportion  of  our  People.  They 
are  both  therefore  to  be  approached  only  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  and  caution  ;  to  be  touched 
only  with  the  most  delicate  and  tender  hand. 

The   same  enlightened   policy  which  now  con- 
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demns  their  principle,  the  same  juster  views  of 
benevolence  and  patriotism  which  have  taught 
us  to  regret  their  establishment,  teach  us 
also  that  in  a  state  of  our  Society  which  they 
have  mainly  contributed  to  make  what  it  now 
is,  there  can  be  no  safety  in  their  removal, 
otherwise  than  by  a  long  succession  of  temperate 
and  well-considered  measures,  uniformly,  but 
slowly,  directed  to  the  ultimate  object  of  a  bet- 
ter legislation. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  from  this  source 
nothing  is  to  be  drawn  by  which  present  distress 
can  be  alleviated.  Gradual  improvement  may 
be  made,  and  future  benefit  derived.  But  sud- 
den and  extensive  changes  in  our  Commercial 
code  would  always  be  dangerous,  and  might  in 
the  present  moment  lead  us  to  destruction. 
They  would  infallibly  increase  the  existing  pres- 
sure, they  might  possibly  aggravate  it  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

And   let    me  farther  remind  Your  Lordships 
with  respect   to   both  these  proposed  investiga- 
tions, that  their  inconvenience  and  hazard  arise 
not   merely    from    the   extent    which    they    em- 
brace,   or  tile  results  to  which  they  might  pos- 
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sibly  lead,  but  also  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  which  they  propose  for  discussion.  I 
am  far  from  agreeing  in  the  opinion  which  has- 
been  stated  to  us,  that  these  inquiries,  even  if 
unproductive  of  any  practical  good,  would  still  pro- 
duce conciliatory  and  tranquillizing  impressions. 
From  such  a  disappointment  of  hopes  so  raised, 
I  should  fear  a  directly  contrary  effect.  I  know 
of  no  policy  more  injurious,  none  more  dangerous 
to  the  public  Peace,  than  that  of  exciting,  in  mo- 
ments of  pressure,  expectations  which  we  cannot 
realize. 

But  much  more  is  such  an  experiment  to  be 
deprecated,  whew  the  very  questions  which  it 
involves  are  such  as  cannot  even  be  proposed, 
without  exciting  to  mutual  opposition  and  con- 
test many  and  powerful  conflicting  interests. 
We  are  arrived,  I  trust,  at  the  end  of  the  painful 
duty  of  taxation.  If  its  burthen  can  be  alleviated 
without  affecting  its  produce,  happy  will  those  be 
to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to  confer  so  great  a  benefit 
upon  their  country.  But  without  the  certainty  of 

this  result,  let  us  not  tamper  with  the  revenue,  nor 
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trifle  with  the  feeling's  of  those  who  contribute  to 
it     Unless  the  advantage  of  change  be  indisputa- 
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ble,  the  very  proposal  of  change  is  in  itself  inju- 
rious. 

As  to  our  commerce,  we  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering,  under  the  happy  auspices  of 
peace,  how  it  may  be  most  certainly,  and  most 
beneficially,  extended.  The  removal  of  prohibi- 
tions, and  the  reduction  of  prohibitory  duties,  on 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  are  pointed 
out  by  my  Noble  Friend  as  the  best  measures  for 
that  purpose.  They  unquestionably  are  so,  and 
they  are  the  fittest  to  be  gradually  adopted.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  they  are  also,  however 
unjustly,  the  most  repugnant  to  the  prejudices 
of  every  People ;  and  the  most  likely  to  irritate 
and  to  inflame,  instead  of  appeasing,  the  dis- 
contents of  those  classes  of  our  own  population 
whose  present  sufferings  we  lament,  and  whose 
feelings  we  are  solicitous  to  sooth  and  to  con- 
ciliate, by  every  practicable  measure  by  which 
real  kindness  can  best  be  manifested. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  part  of  my  Noble 
Friend's  motion,  that  which  more  directly  relates 
to  the  internal  situation  of  our  country,  and  to 
the  threatened  interruption  of  its  domestic  tran- 
quillity. On  many  parts  of  this  subject,  we  are 


all  agreed.  If,  by  whatever  means,  either  of  pre- 
vious preparation,  or  present  distress,  evil-minded 
men  are  endeavouring  to  plunge  us  into  the  un- 
measurable  calamities  of  civil  discord,  our  duties 
cannot  be  doubtful.  To  our  Sovereign,  and  to 
our  Country,  to  the  British  Nation,  and  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  we  are  answerable  for 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  our  re- 
ligion and  morals*  of  our  laws  and  government. 
To  our  peaceable  and  loyal  fellow-subjects,  we 
owe  the  defence  and  security  of  their  rights,  pro- 
perties,  and  lives.  To  the  deluded  victims  of 
these  machinations,  we  have  also  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge ;  a  duty  of  protection  and  kindness. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  and  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  benefits  which  can  be  conferred  upon  them, 
to  rescue  them,  if  it  be  still  possible,  v  from 
the  seduction  and  treachery  by  which  they  are 
beset;  and  to  remove  from  their  paths  and  dwell- 
ings, the  snares  unceasingly  laid  for  their  de- 
struction. This  is  the  office  of  their  true  friends  ; 
their  bitterest  enemies  are  those  who  are  labour- 
ing to  inflame  their  sufferings  into  disaffection  and 
treason. 
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To  the  execution  of  these  great  and  awful 
trusts,  let  us  then  apply  ourselves  with  diligence 
and  resolution  :  neither  disguising  from  ourselves 
the  real  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  shrinking  from  the 
remedies,  unpleasing  as  they  may  be,  which  it 
must  unavoidably  require.  Our  danger  is  no 
longer  to  be  searched  for  in  hidden  consultations 
or  secret  conspiracies.  It  courts  our  notice,  it 
obtrudes  itself  on  our  attention.  We  are  daily 
assailed  with  undisguised  menace,  and  are  little 
removed  from  the  immediate  expectation  of  open 
violence.  Let  us,  then,  attentively  review  the 
steps  which  have  brought  us  to  this  situation. 
Observe  their  beginnings,  consider  well  their  ra- 
pidly accelerated  progress.  You  will  find  them  in 
near  conformity  to  all  that  led  to  the  subversion 
and  misery  of  France.  A  close  and  striking  re- 
semblance, a  servile,  yet  ostentatious  imitation, 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
forcibly  impress  upon  our  minds  !  If  such  a  parallel 
were  found,  even  in  the  remotest  history,  yet,  of 
the  remotest  history  what  better  use  could  we 
make,  than  to  draw  from  it  whatever  conclusions 
it  affords  of  policy  or  wisdom,  applicable  to  our 
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own  condition  ?  Shall  we,  on  the  contrary,  now  in 
the  hour  of  our  own  peril,  strive  to  banish  from  our 
thoughts  and  counsels  all  memory  of  this  recent 
and  forcible  example  !  We,  the  nearest  specta- 
tors of  that  dreadful  convulsion,  our  minds  still 
shuddering  at  its  crimes,  our  hearts  still  bleeding 
at  its  miseries,  shall  we  turn  aside  from  the  pain- 
ful but  instructive  lesson,  and  in  wilful  blindness 
close  our  eyes  against  the  prophetic  mirror  which 
exhibits  to  ourselves,  in  the  progress  of  the  same 
machinations,  the  fearful  advance  of  the  same  de- 
struction ?  No,  my  Lords,  let  not  the  warning 
voice  have  been  heard  in  vain  !  We  have  shared 
deeply  in  that  widely-extended  calamity  ;  the  bit- 
ter draught  which  France  prepared  for  herself, 
has  overflowed  into  our  cup.  Let  us  at  least 
derive  from  it  the  benefits  of  an  experience 
so  dearly  purchased  !  Observe  what  were  the 
beginnings  of  that  great  catastrophe  ;  follow  up 
its  progress  ;  mark  by  what  course  it  reached  its 
terrible  consummation  ;  trace  it  through  subver- 
sion and  ruin,  through  plunder  and  confiscation, 
through  slaughter  and  massacre,  till  all  was 
swallowed  up  in  military  despotism! 

What  first  occurred  ?   The  whole  Nation  was  in- 
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undated  with  inflammatory  and  poisonous  publi- 
cations. Its  very  soil  was  deluged  with  sedition  and 
blasphemy.  No  effort  was  omitted  of  base  and  dis- 
gusting mockery,  of  sordid  and  unblushing  ca- 
lumny, which  could  vilify  and  degrade  whatever 
that  People  had  been  most  accustomed  to  love 
and  venerate.  No  artifice,  no  incitement,  was 
left  untried,  which  could  stimulate  the  deluded 
multitude  to  the  most  savage  acts  of  insult  and 
outrage,  of  violence  and  fury,  against  the  Ministers 
of  their  Religion,  and  the  dispensers  of  their  Go- 
vernment and  Law  ;  against  all  who  were  emi- 
nent for  birth  or  rank,  for  talent  or  for  virtue, 
and  against  those  most  especially  who  had  been 
most  distinguished  as  their  kindest  friends,  pro- 
tectors, and  benefactors ! 

Who  is  there  that  is  not  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance of  this  picture  ?  Who  can  be  ignorant 
how  closely  this  detestable  and  malignant  wicked- 
ness  has  been  imitated  in  our  own  country,  how 
long  it  has  been  pursued,  and  to  what  a  height 
it  has  now  attained  ?  You  heard  the  papers  read 
to  you  this  night  by  my  Noble  Friend,  and  you 
shuddered  at  the  recital.  Exhortations  to  murder 
and  treason,  from  which  the  heart  recoils,  and 
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the  blood  turns  back  to  its  fountain !  If  these 
were  only  a  few  and  extraordinary  instances, 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  pub- 
lications daily  obtruded  on  all  the  lower  classes 
of  your  community,  yet  against  these,  no 
doubt,  you  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  Law,  against  these  the  arm  of  justice  would 
be  directed  with  universal  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation. But  it  is  from  a  torrent  and  deluge 
of  such  mischief  that  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  protect  your  Country.  The  poison  has  been 
profusely  scattered  throughout  the  land:  it  has 
pervaded  not  only  your  towns  and  manufacto- 
ries, but  your  peaceful  villages  and  farms.  Its 
malignity  is  hourly  increasing,  and  fresh  activity 
is  employed  in  its  diffusion.  This,  my  Lords,  is 
the  true  root  and  source  of  all  your  danger ; 
against  this,  no  social  institutions  can  possibly 
maintain  themselves;  it  is  incompatible  with 
all  peace,  all  security,  all  public,  and  all  private 
happiness*  It  is  of  power,  and  it  openly  boasts 
itself  to  be  of  power,  to  overthrow  all  that  is 
now  standing  in  this  country ;  and  to  level  in 
the  dust  all  your  prosperity,  and  all  your  glory, 
involved  in  one  common  ruin  with  the  magnifi- 
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cent  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  noblest  govern- 
ment which  has  ever  yet  provided  for  the  welfare 
of  any  society. 

In  this  unbounded  licentiousness  of  an  inflam- 
matory press,  pointing  continually  the  poisoned 
weapons  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  against  all 
that  constitutes  human  happiness  in  present  pos- 
session, or  in  future  hope,  shall  we  content  our- 
selves with  asking,  as  my  Noble  Friend  has  done, 
why  the  voice  of  the  law  has  been  silent,  and  the 
terrors  of  its  arm  unnerved  ?  We  must  now,  in- 
deed, all  regret  the  too  sparing  exercise  of  powers, 
which  our  ancestors  had,  with  more  provident 
wisdom,  interwoven  into  our  Constitution;  we 
must  lament  the  too  reluctant  discharge  of  duties, 
of  which  no  discouragement  could  ever  justify  the 
dereliction.  But  we  must  also  confess,  that  this 
forbearance  is  of  no  recent  date.  Indulgent  as 
your  laws  have  been,  in  all  that  affects  this 
subject,  their  execution  has,  for  a  long  time 
back,  been  yet  more  tolerant,  even  of  acknow- 
ledged wrong.  And  happy  is  that  condition  of 
society,  in  which  the  mildest  laws  may,  without 
injury  to  the  public  interests,  be  still  more  mildly 
administered !  This  had  been  our  fortunate  situ- 
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ation ;  and  this,  in  consequence,  bad  been  our 
practice.  May  botb  speedily  return  to  us  !  Soon 
may  we  again  be  enabled  to  boast,  as  Englishmen, 
not  only  of  the  unexampled  freedom  of  our  press, 
but  also  of  its  comparative  exemption  from  those 
ejiormous  evils  to  which  such  freedom  threat  as  are 
its  benefits,  does,  in  its  abuse,  open  so  wide  a  field. 
But  such,  unhappily,  is  not  our  present  state.  We 
feel,  too  sensibly,  its  altered  character.  I  speak  it 
with  the  deepest  affliction  ;  lamenting  the  change 
which  I  have  witnessed,  and  deploring  the  neces- 
sity to  which  it  leads.  But  we  must  not  forget, 
that  it  is  to  the  actual  condition  and  exigencies  of 
every  society,  that  its  legislation  must  conform 
itself,  and  that  when  new  evil  arises,  it  must  be 
met  by  new  remedies. 

When  this  current  of  mischief,  uncontrolled, 
and  bearing  down  before  it  every  barrier  of  public 
authority  or  law,  had  thus  far  succeeded  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  civil  society,  what  next  ensued  ? 
The  next  step  has  been  the  same  here  as  in  the 
French  Revolution.  The  formation  of  local  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  unions,  of  various  description, 
sedulously  contrived  and  organized,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  these  impious  and  destructive  doc- 
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trines,  by  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  concert  and 
co-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  only  practi- 
cal results  to  which  such  principles  can  lead. 

And  when  at  last,  by  the  unremitted  effect  of  all 
this  seduction,  considerable  portions  of  the  multi- 
tude had  been  deeply  tainted,  their  minds  prepared 
for  acts  of  desperation,  and  familiarized  with  the 
thought  of  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which 
they  would  before  have  revolted,  then  it  was  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  collect  together  in 
large  and  tumultuous  bodies  ; — then  it  was  that 
they  were  invited  to  feel  their  own  strength  ; 
to  estimate  and  to  display  their  numerical  force  ; 
and  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  day,  their  in- 
veterate hostility  to  all  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  and  their  open  defiance  of  all  its 
authorities. 

The  question  therefore  on  which  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  deliberate  is  nothing  less  than  this,  whe- 
ther Parliament  shall  continue  to  disregard  this  fast 
accumulating  danger,  conscious  of  its  progress,  and 
certain  of  its  inevitable  tendency  ;  or  shall  oppose 
to  it  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance,  before  it 
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reaches  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  and  shakes  the 
pillars  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

If,  indeed,  this  resistance  be  not  now  made,  one 
other  period  only  of  resistance  can  remain  ;  that  in 
which  the  evil  shall  have  reached  its  last  stage, 
shall  have  assumed  its  last  hideous  form  of  open 
insurrection  and  declared  rebellion.  Then,  in- 
deed, it  will  be  resisted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  effec- 
tually. The  British  nation  is  not  of  a  character 
to  suffer  its  government  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
tumultuous  populace,  by  whatever  artifices  ex- 
cited against  it.  The  great  and  enlightened 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Country,  the 
People  of  England,  truly  so  called,  will  never 
submit  themselves  to  see,  by  the  effect  of  such 
machinations,  their  laws  subverted,  their  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  their  lives  made  the  sport 
and  prey  of  some  ferocious  and  sanguinary  de- 
magogue. But  to  meet  and  to  subdue  the 
danger,  if  once  suffered  to  assume  this  shape, 
force  must  be  opposed  to  force.  Recourse  must 
unavoidably  be  had  to  those  means  of  re- 
pression and  defence  at  the  thought  of  which 
every  British  heart  bleeds.  I  will  not  dwell 
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upon  them ;  the  task  would  be  too  painful. 
Sure  I  am  that  the  bare  imagination  of  such 
a  contest,  aye,  and  the  very  circumstances 
with  which  success  itself  must  be  attended, 
will  be  the  strongest  of  all  inducements  to  -urge 
and  to  compel  your  Lordships,  by  provident 
and  timely  interposition,  to  avert  that  dreadful, 
but  otherwise  inevitable,  necessity. 

The  resistance  which  you  may  now  make  is 
of  a  very  different  character ;  resistance  by 
Law  ;  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  ;  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Civil  Government.  Can 
it  be  doubtful  which  we  should  prefer  ?  But 
the  crisis  is  arrived  in  which  this  option  must 
finally  be  made ;  the  decision  must  now  be 
taken,  and  must  now  be  acted  upon.  If  it  be 
still  postponed,  the  choice  may  probably  no 
longer  rest  with  ourselves.  And  yet,  placed  as 
we  are  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  deliberating 
on  the  exigencies  of  such  a  moment,  in  what 
manner  is  it  that  we  are  advised  to  commence  our 
measures  for  the  repression  of  those  enormities 
which  threaten  to  involve  us  in  civil  bloodshed  ? 
By  suspicion  and  distrust,  directed  not  against 
the  authors  of  the  mischief,  but  against  those  by 
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whom  it  has  been  hitherto  successfully,  though 
imperfectly,  counteracted  :  by  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  our  Magistrates,  and  of  those  who 
have  supported  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
painful  duties.  Shall  we  accede  to  this  propo- 
sal ?  Do  we  wish  to  debilitate  all  our  efforts  ; 
to  cast  away  from  us  our  readiest  and  surest 
resources ;  to  undermine  the  best  bulwarks  of 
our  defence  ;  and  to  shake  to  its  foundations  all 
hope  of  mutual  confidence,  and  united  exertion  ? 
If  such  were  our  desire,  most  powerfully  would 
this  course  contribute  to  its  accomplishment.  My 
Noble  Friend,  1  am  certain,  has  no  such  wish  :  far, 
very  far,  is  it  from  his  intention  to  produce  so  great 
an  evil.  I  am  well  assured  of  it.  But  I  am  not  the 
less  convinced  that  such  would  be  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  your  adopting  this  suggestion. 

For  I  entreat  your  Lordships  to  ask  yourselves, 
what  has  been  the  real  character,  and  what  the 
immediate  object,  of  these  tumultuary  assemblies, 
to  which  the  present  Motion  refers,  and  against 
which  your  Magistrates  have  finally  been  com- 
pelled to  exert  the  full  extent  of  their  consti- 
tutional authority.  Examine  them  in  all  their 
circumstances ;  mark  their  previous  preparation, 
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and  their  actual  conduct ;  the  emblems  displayed, 
the  language  held,  the  resolutions  adopted  :  and 
let  it  then  be  explained,  if  any  such  explanation 
can  be  given,  for  what  other  purpose  such  pro- 
ceedings were  intended,  but  for  menace  and  in- 
timidation,— the  most  powerful  of  all  revolutionary 
engines,  the  very  instruments  by  which  in  France 
all  religion,  law,  and  government,  were  levelled 
to  the  earth  !  To  strike  terror  into  the  peaceable 
and  well-affected  ;  to  deter  them  from  supporting 
the  public  authorities  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  to 
alarm  and  to  dispirit  those  authorities  themselves, 
and  to  drive  them,  if  it  were  possible,  to  a  de- 
sertion of  their  highest  duties  : — Such,  and  such 
alone,  were  the  consequences  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected by  those  with  whom  these  projects  origi- 
nated ;  and  such,  we  are  informed  by  the  papers 
on  our  table,  are  the  effects  which  have  already, 
in  some  degree,  been  actually  produced. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce, as  far  as  our  present  information  of  these 
facts  extends,  that,  not  only  the  meeting  which 
was  dispersed  at  Manchester,  but  many  other 
similar  meetings,  held  both  before  and  after  that 
event,  have  been  decidedly  illegal.  Doctrines,  new 
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to  my  ears,  have  indeed  been  recently  promulgated 
on  this  subject  The  notion,  wild  as  it  is,  seems 
actually  to  have  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  that 
no  assembly  of  any  part  of  the  people  of  this  realm 
can  ba- deemed  illegal,  be  they  armed  or  unarmed, 
arrayed  or  unarrayed,  from  whatever  quarters 
collected,  in  whatever  numbers,  or  under  whatever 
previous  or  attendant  circumstances  ;  unless  the 
fact  of  present  violence,  or,  at  least,  the  intention 
of  present  violence,  can  be  proved  against  them. 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  deep  skill  in  the  science 
of  our  law;  but  directly  opposite  is  this  doctrine 
to  all  which  I  either  learnt  in  my  youth,  or  have 
at  any  time  since  collected,  either  from  books,  or 
from  living  authorities  ;  utterly  repugnant  to  any 
lights  which  our  own  experience  or  history  afford, 
and  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples, by  which  all  civil  societies  are  connected 
and  upheld.  I  have  been  taught  that,  indepen- 
dently of  actual  or  meditated  violence,  every  sort 
of  menace,  intimidation,  and  array  of  force,  are 
in  themselves  abundantly  sufficient  to  stamp  on 
such  proceedings  the  plainest  characters  of 
illegality.  Every  assembly  held  in  terrorem 
populi,  the  English  law,  as  I  have  always  been 
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instructed,  does  in  express  terms  declare  to  be 
unlawful.  No  such  menace,  no  such  intimi- 
dation, no  such  array,  have  ever  yet  been 
tolerated  under  the  British  Government.  And  it 
is  among  the  first  elements  of  all  political  science, 
that  men  combine  in  civil  society,  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families,  not  only  the  safe 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  property,  and  peaceful 
occupation,  but  also  the  full  and  undisturbed 
confidence  and  assurance  of  that  safety.  Banish 
this  principle  from  the  British  Constitution, 
establish  the  contrary  doctrine,  if  any  one  can 
now  be  found  to  maintain  it,  and  your  Govern- 
ment must  thenceforth,  in  self-defence,  assume  an 
attitude  purely  military,  armed  in  never-ceasing 
preparation  to  meet  a  danger  perpetually  arrayed 
against  it ;  while  your  people  must  for  the  same 
cause,  revert  to  the  condition  of  savages,  relying 
for  personal  security,  not  on  the  warranty  of  law, 
and  the  protection  of  a  common  government,  but 
on  the  exertions  of  individual  strength,  or  on  the 
separate  support  of  partial  associations. 

If  then  so  many  of  these  meetings  must  thus, 
in  reason  and  in  law,  be  regarded  as  illegal,  my 
Noble  Friend  asks,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
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of  his  proposed  inquiry,  whence  it  arose  that  one 
alone  amongst  them  all  has  been  dispersed  by 
public  authority  ?  The  law  he  thinks  should  have 
been  more  equally,  more  uniformly,  administered. 
On  fuller  consideration,  he  will  perhaps  himself 
be  sensible,  that  an  exact  similarity  and  corre- 
spondence of  practice  on  this  subject  is  neither 
necessary,  nor  easily  attainable.  The  interference 
of  the  Magistrate  with  any  such  assembly,  must 
always  be  in  some  degree  discretionary.  No  two 
of  these  cases  can  be  exactly  similar  ;  and  were 
they  so,  the  mere  differences  of  place  and  time 
would  still  essentially  distinguish  them.  Much, 
therefore,  must  unavoidably  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  peace. 
And  we  must  all  feel,  were  it  only  from  what 
we  have  heard  this  night,  how  painful  is  the 
responsibility  which  these  cases  sometimes  im- 
pose upon  them.  The  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined respecting  each  particular  assembly,  whe- 
ther there  be  just  cause  of  apprehension,  to  men 
of  firm  and  constant  minds,  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity will  be  disturbed,  or  the  safety  of  the 
King's  peaceful  subjects  endangered :  a  ques- 
tion in  some  of  these  cases  abundantly  clear, 
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in  others  perhaps  of  nicer  and  more  difficult 
decision.  It  admits  of  no  fixed  line  of  demar- 
cation, no  rule,  no  definition  previously  laid 
down.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  who  claims  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Law  against  apprehended  or  threat- 
ened violence.  The  Magistrate  has  there  no 
Book  which  he  can  take  down  from  his  shelf, 
to  draw  from  it  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct. 
He  cannot  say  to  the  complainant,  Here  is  the 
precise  boundary  of  Law  :  If  these  words  were 
used,  I  can  interpose  in  your  defence,  but  if 
the  same  meaning  was  differently  expressed,  I 
have  no  such  power  :  If  your  adversary  raised 
his  arm  thus  high,  it  was  a  menace,  but  if  one 
inch  lower,  it  was  none:  If  a  dagger  was  point- 
ed at  your  breast,  the  Law  will  protect  yous  but 
if  it  was  only  a  clasp-knife,  you  must  defend 
yourself.  Our  Law  deals  in  no  such  subtleties. 
The  general  and  broad  principle  is  unequivocally 
laid  down  :  Actual  safety,  and  full  assurance  of 
safety,  are  alike  the  right  of  all  ;  the  right  of  the 
individual,  and*  the  right  of  the  Public.  It  is  for 
Magistrates,  and  Courts,  and  Juries,  to  apply  this 
universal  rule  to  the  infinitely- varying  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  occasion. 
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Where  such  a  discretion  was  to  be  exercised 
by  so  many  different  persons,  and  in  so  many 
various  instances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  some  seeming  contrariety  both  of  opinion 
and  of  conduct ;  the  result,  sometimes  perhaps  of 
real  differences  between  cases  apparently  similar, 
and  sometimes  of  the  opposite  judgments  formed 
pn  the  same  circumstances,  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  men.  The  mere  want  of  uniform- 
ity affords  therefore  no  ground  for  censure, 
nor  any  presumption  of  misconduct.  But  1  will 
not  disguise  my  own  impressions  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  facts  themselves  are  not  fully  known 
to  us :  we  cannot,  therefore,  speak  decisively  of 
the  conduct  to  which  they  led.  It  does,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  that  the  indulgence  of  the 
Magistrate  has,  in  almost  all  these  instances, 
been  carried  to  the  very  utmost  extent,  which 
was  consistent  with  the  public  safety;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  I  think  it  has  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  productive  of  considerable 
evil.  It  is  no  light  matter,  to  have  witnessed 
these  repeated  and  ostentatious  defiances  of  Law 
and  Government,  even  where  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  followed  by  actual  violence.  It  is  no  pleasing 
recollection,  that  our  greatest  manufacturing 
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towns,  and  this  Metropolis  itself,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  our  Empire,  have,  even  for  the  shortest  time, 
been  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege  :  their 
business  interrupted,  their  industry  suspended  ; 
waiting  in  fearful  expectation  of  impending  tu- 
mult, or  looking  for  protection  to  troops  col- 
lected with  difficulty,  and  harassed  with  pre- 
parations and  marches,  as  in  the  presence  of 
an  Enemy. 

The  wisdom  of  this  forbearance  may  well  be 
questioned,  though  I  am  sure  we  all  sympathize 
in  the  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  in  which  it 
originated.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  perversion 
of  reasoning  to  maintain,  that  because  it  had  been 
pushed  thus  far,  it  was  in  future  to  have  no  limit ; 
that  because  so  much  had  been  tolerated,  all  was 
thenceforth  to  be  permitted.  We  have  neglected 
the  out-works,  must  we  therefore  surrender  the 
citadel  ?  We  have  disregarded  the  approaches  of 
the  storm,  must  we  take  no  measures  of  security 
when  it  rages  with  redoubled  violence  ?  Where 
danger  was  less  imminent,  your  Magistrates  had 
been  content  to  overlook  it.  Does  it  therefore 
follow,  that  no  menace,  no  defiance,  no  hostilitj^ 
no  nearer  and  more  urgent  peril,  could  justify 
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their  final  resolution,  to  interpose  for  the 
safety  of  a  great  commercial  town,  and  for 
the  tranquillity  of  a  populous  and  wealthy 
district?  If  such  be  your  opinion,  the  whole 
foundations  of  our  Government  are  already 
broken  up  !  Let  it  then  be  openly  avowed  !  Let  us 
not  deceive  our  Country  with  the  semblance  of 
authorities,  which  are  no  longer  to  exist.  Let  it 
be  declared  and  known  that  the  King's  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  is  henceforth  to  be  un- 
attended with  any  power,  or  any  duty,  to  give 
protection  to  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  ! 

Far  different  is  the  light  in  which  these  Gen- 
tlemen have  considered  their  office,  and  dis- 
charged its  obligations.  They  have  proceeded 
on  the  long  established  principles  by  which  it 
has  always  hitherto  been  governed  ;  they  have 
acted  in  conformity,  I  trust,  and  in  obedience,  to 
the  laws  which  they  undertook  to  administer. 
And  is  it  for  this  conduct  that  you  will  visit  them 
with  parliamentary  inquiry  ? 

On  the  first  night  of  this  Session  I  expressed, 
by  my  vote,  and  on  such  grounds  of  knowledge  as 
I  then  possessed,  my  decided  disapprobation  of  our 
adopting  any  such  proceeding,  Since  that  time  I 
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have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  the  same  opinion. 
Much  more  has  been  stated  to  the  Public  of  these 
transactions  ;  many  most  important  and  satisfactory 
circumstances  have  been  brought  forward,  resting, 
as  it  should  seem,  on  indisputable  authority.  As 
the  facts  now  stand  before  the  world,  on  the  asser- 
tions of  those  best  qualified  to  explain  them,  the 
conduct  of  the  Magistrates,  who  sat  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August  last,  appears  to  me  not  only 
free  from  blame,  but  highly  meritorious.  And 
should  the  case  be  ultimately  established,  such  as  it 
now  appears  to  be,  I  am  confident  they  will  de- 
serve, and  I  trust  they  will  receive,  a  complete  and 
authoritative  approbation  of  that  conduct. 

I  say,  a  complete  and  authoritative  approbation, 
because  I  cannot  at  all  consider  in  that  light  the 
letter  of  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  Neither  can  I  see  any 
resemblance  between  that  communication  and 
the  resolutions  promulgated  on  this  subject,  by 
the  meetings,  held,  first,  I  believe,  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  afterwards  in  various  counties  through- 
out the  Kingdom.  Those  proceedings  are,  in  my 
judgment,  most  deeply  to  be  regretted.  While  the 
Courts  of  Justice  were  completely  open  to  all 
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complaints  respecting  these  transactions  ;  while 
criminal  proceedings  upon  them  had  already  been 
instituted,  and  were,  in  some  cases,  still  actually 
depending,  before  the  regular  tribunals  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  our  laws  and  constitution, 
what  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  popular 
and  extra-judicial  agitation  of  such  questions? 
Little  real  knowledge  could  be  obtained  by  such 
meetings,  even  from  report,  of  the  facts  most  essen- 
tial to  the  case;  and  great  misapprehensions  were 
likely  to  prevail  there,  as  to  the  legal  conclusions 
to  which  such  facts  would  lead.  The  citizens  of 
London,  the  freeholders,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
distant  county  could  have  no  authority  to  pro- 
nounce on  such  occurrences  ;  no  cognizance  of 
the  crimes  reciprocally  imputed ;  no  means  of 
proof ;  no  power  either  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal. Was  it  for  them  to  hold  public  delibera- 
tions on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  ?  Do  we  wish  that  a  habit  should  thus 
be  established  of  anticipating,  by  the  excitation 
of  popular  feeling,  the  trial  and  decision  of  ac- 
cusations which  our  Constitution  has  reserved  for 
judicial  cognizance?  No  greater  calamity  could 
ppssibly  befal  us.  No  other  course  could  more 
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certainly  tend  to  erase,  not  only  from  our  prac- 
tice, but  even  from  our  recollection,  the  sacred 
principles  of  criminal  justice,  and  those  in- 
violable provisions  for  its  temperate  and  im- 
partial administration,  which  have  hitherto  been 
the  peculiar  glory  and  blessing  of  our  country. 

Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  King's 
Ministers  :  they  had  a  regular  and  constitutional 
duty  to  perform.  It  would,  in  them,  have  been, 
not  only  an  unworthy  and  base  abandonment  of 
all  honourable  feeling,  but  a  positive  dereliction  of 
official  trust,  if  they  had  withheld  from  the  Magis- 
trates their  judgment  upon  the  conduct  pursued 
in  circumstances  so  critical.  That  judgment  they 
were  bound  to  form,  and  they  were  bound  to  act 
upon  it ;  they  were  responsible  for  it  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  laws  ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  those  whom  the  Constitution  has  placed 
under  their  direction.  If  your  Lordships  could 
doubt  this  principle,  I  would  entreat  you  to  con- 
sider the  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Imagine,  then, 
for  a  moment,  that,  instead  of  a  reluctant  interpo- 
sition for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace, 
against  a  tumultuary  and  menacing  array,  there 
had  been  the  most  Open  and  wanton  violation 
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of  unquestionable  right :  that  the  Magistrates, 
for  instance,  had  dispersed  by  force  the  Free- 
holders of  their  county,  peaceably  and  regularly 
assembled  under  the  authority  of  the  Sheriff,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  writ,  for  the  choice  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Would  your 
Lordships  endure  to  be  told  that,  in  such  a  case, 
the  King's  Secretary  of  State  had  remained  silent  ? 
Would  you  not  require  it  to  be  proved  to  you,  that 
not  a  moment  had  been  lost  by  the  Servants  of  the 
Crown,  both  in  condemning  and  in  repressing  this 
outrageous  infraction  of  the  Constitution?  And  if 
it  be  the  duty  of  persons  placed  in  such  stations  to 
convey  censure  where  censure  is  due,  who  will  be 
found  to  argue  that  the  more  pleasing  duty  of 
expressing  merited  approbation  is  alone  to  be 
withheld  from  them  ? 

And  in  this  view  of  the  case,  my  Lords,  let  me 
now  beseech  you  to  turn  your  attention  for  a 
moment  from  its  general  principles,  such  as  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  establish  them,  to 
the  actual  situation,  and  real  conduct,  of  the  indi- 
viduals most  concerned  in  it:  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  have  received  from  the  Ministers  of  their 
Sovereign  this  testimony  of  public  gratitude,  but 
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whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  your  Lordships  to 
hold  out  to  the  world  as  the  first  objects  of  your 
suspicion  and  jealousy. 

If  there  be  one  amongthe  many  noble  institutions 
of  this  country,  which  can  with  more  confidence 
than  any  other  be  exhibited  to  foreign  nations  as 
a  matter  of  exclusive  triumph  to  the  British  name, 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  local  justice  is  admi- 
nistered, especially  in  our  counties,  by  the  per- 
sons who  gratuitously  undertake  that  task,  under 
the  King's  commission  of  the  Peace.  I  need  not 
describe,  and  no  words  could  magnify,  the  labour, 
the  self-devotion,  the  pure  benevolence,  the  un- 
spotted integrity,  with  which  this  duty  is  dis- 
charged. The  fact  is  universally  admitted  ;  all 
men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  repose  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  proceedings  of  this  up- 
right and  truly  honourable  magistracy.  The  law 
itself  establishes  in  their  behalf,  from  long  ex- 
perience of  their  conduct,  a  presumption  of  pure 
intention,  and  even  a  favourable  construction  of 
error,  such  as  may  occasionally,  though  it  rarely 
does,  arise  from  unprofessional  education,  or  from 
human  infirmity. 

But  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  whom  this 
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Motion  would  place  almost  in  a  state  of  accusa- 
tion, does  not  rest  merely  on  this  general  ground 
of  habitual  and  honourable  service.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  us  in  our  last  debate,  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  repeated, 
that  this  duty  was  undertaken  and  performed 
by  them  in  no  common  manner.  During  the 
course  of  last  summer  the  two  great  counties 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger  of  tumult  arid  violence  from  the 
effect  of  those  seditious  and  traitorous  machina- 
tions of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  In  such 
a  situation,  their  security,  and  most  especially  the 
security  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, required  a  more  than  usual  degree  of 
vigilance,  a  constant  and  unremitting  attention 
and  superintendence.  And  for  this  special  ser- 
vice, a  committee  was  formed  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  truly  respectable  magistracy  of  those 
counties.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  danger, 
though  more  urgent  in  a  few  particular  places, 
was  not  confined  to  them,  but  was  extensively 
and  widely  diffused.  In  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, these  Gentlemen,  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
the  other  peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  this 
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whole  district,  had  the  deepest  interest  in  watching, 
each  of  them  over  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  a  season 
of  so  much  alarm,  the  care  of  their  own  properties, 
the  protection  of  their  own  houses,  families,  and  de- 
pendants, would  naturally  demand  their  constant 
presence,  and  personal  exertions.  But  these  con- 
siderations they  disregarded ;  their  houses  and  their 
families  they  left  to  the  protection  of  their  country ; 
they  assembled  at  Manchester  ;  and  there  they 
continued  to  hold  their  sittings,  because  there  was 
the  chief  root  of  the  evil — there  the  scene  of 
greatest  peril — there  the  utmost  certainty  of  be- 
nefitting  the  public  by  their  patriotic  and  vo- 
luntary labours.  With  such  feelings,  and  such 
conduct,  your  Lordships  may  well  believe  that 
personal  danger  was  the  subject  which  least  occu^ 
pied  their  thoughts.  But  they  also  knew  that 
there  were  other  perils  to  be  encountered  ;  they 
could  not  but  feel  the  heavy  responsibility  to 
which  they  would  thus  be  subjected  ;  they  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  if  the  painful  necessity  should 
arise  of  employing  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace,  no  industry  would  be  spared, 
no  artifice,  no  calumny  untried,  which  could  excite 
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the  prejudices,  or  inflame  the  feelings  of  a  humane 
and  generous  people.  They  were  sure  that  their 
motives  would  be  misrepresented,  their  actions 
vilified,  their  characters  defamed.  But  they  suf- 
fered no  such  apprehensions  to  deter  them  from 
rendering  to  their  country  what  they  justly  deemed 
a  most  important  and  necessary  service.  They 
relied,  first,  on  the  uprightness  of  their  own  in- 
tentions, and  on  the  consciousness  of  that  pure 
and  public  spirit,  by  which  alone  they  were  ac- 
tuated ;  they  thought  perhaps  that  they  might 
securely  trust  to  the  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial judgment  of  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they 
certainly  looked  with  confidence  to  the  honour- 
able feelings  of  your  Lordships,  and  to  the  well- 
earned  favour  and  protection  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  execution  of  this  service,  their  forbear- 
ance was  long  and  enduring;  but  the  time  at 
length  arrived  when  it  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. To  have  neglected  to  interpose  against 
the  dangers  justly  apprehended  from  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August,  would,  in  their  view  of 
honour  and  duty,  have  been  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  both,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  the 
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awful  trust  which  they  had  undertaken  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  peculiar  obligation.  They 
were  well  apprized  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
previous  preparations  made  for  that  assembly  ; 
they  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  menacing  array  ;  no 
doubt  was  left  on  their  own  minds  of  its  real  cha- 
racter and  tendency;  their  apprehensions  of  its  too 
probable  result  were  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  those  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester ;  their  protection  was  demanded,  arid  it 
could  not  legally  be  refused  :  And,  had  they  hesi- 
tated on  that  day  to  assert  and  to  enforce  the  Law, 
he  must,  indeed,  be  a  bold  man  who  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  error 
could  ever  have  been  retrieved. 

The  tumultuous  and  insurrectionary  spirit 
which  produced  that  Meeting,  was  not,  however, 
extinguished  by  its  dispersion.  There  was  no 
hope  that  it  could  be  so.  The  mischief  continued 
to  extend  itself,  and  the  dangers  in  which  so  large 
and  so  important  a  district  of  this  Kingdom  was 
thus  involved,  have  made  it  ultimately  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  be  assembled  to  provide 
effectually  for  our  common  security^ 

In  this  situation  we  are  now  met.     The  eyes  of 
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all  are  upon  us.  There  is  no  state  in  Europe 
which  does  not  feel  its  own  security  involved  in 
that  of  the  British  Government.  There  is  no  in- 
dividual, capable  of  appreciating  the  real  interests 
of  society, — no  friend  of  order, — no  lover  of  virtue, 
— but  looks  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  conduct 
of  Parliament  in  this  great  conjuncture.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  impresssions  of  mankind ; — what 
would  be  the  appearance  which  we  should  exhibit 
to  this  Country,  and  to  the  World,  if  our  first 
step  for  the  security  of  lawful  Government  should 
be  to  discredit  and  to  degrade  our  upright  and 
honourable  Magistracy  ?  What  would  be  thought 
of  our  Wisdom, — what  of  our  Justice, — should  we 
turn  aside  our  eyes  from  the  violators  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fix  them  with  jealous  suspicion  on  its 
champions  and  asserters  ;  exerting  the  great 
powers,  with  which  we  are  invested  for  the  public 
safety,  not  against  the  savage  depredators  of  the 
fold,  but  against  its  faithful  and  intrepid  guar- 
dians ?  I  have  heard  of  many  instances  of  public 
ingratitude  :  History  is  full  of  unrequited  merit, — 
of  services  repaid  by  oppression  and  injury.  But, 
I  trust,  we  shall  suffer  no  such  example  to  stain 
our  own  records, — no  such  stigma  to  be  fixed  on 
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the  proceedings  of  this  day.  No,  my  Lords  ! 
Respect  the  feelings  of  honourable  men,  who  have 
well  discharged  an  arduous  and  painful  duty !  Treat 
with  affection  and  kindness  those  branches  of  the 
public  defence,  to  which  you  are  already  so  much 
indebted  !  Inspire  them  with  fresh  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  with  fresh  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Legislature  of  their  Country  !  On 
them  is  our  firmest  reliance  ;  in  their  zeal, — in 
their  exertions, — is  our  best  hope  of  security 
against  every  difficulty  which  now  surrounds  us, 
and  against  every  danger  which  we  may  still  be 
destined  to  encounter. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that,  by  refusing  this  in- 
quiry, you  preclude  the  regular  and  legal  inves- 
tigation of  any  error  which  the  most  jealous  and 
adverse  scrutiny  can  possibly  discover  in  these 
droceedings.  If  any  intemperance  of  zeal, 
in  the  execution  even  of  the  most  justifiable 
and  necessary  directions, — if  any  heat,  excited  by 
tumult  and  contest, — if  any  other  feelings,  be  they 
what  they  may,  have  betrayed  even  a  single  indi- 
vidual into  a  conduct  unworthy  of  his  cause,  the 
Courts  are  open, — the  Laws  will  do  justice  to  all ! 
Not  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  since  we 
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have  seen  how  readily  such  complaints  wefe  re- 
ceived and  inquired  into,  and  I  am  happy  to  add, 
how  satisfactorily  they  were  answered.  By  re- 
jecting this  Motion  you  can  do  no  injury  :  No- 
thing is  prejudged  ;  nothing  closed  against  any 
complainant. 

Need  I   say   what  would  be  the  effect  of  its 
adoption  ?     You  would  teach  the  whole  Magis- 
tracy of  your  Country,  that,    when  in  the  hour  of 
peril  they  have  discharged    their  public  duties 
with  intrepidity  and  firmness,  yet  if  unjust  pre- 
judice,— if  groundless  clamour, — be  raised  against 
them,  they  must  look  to  no  protection  from  the 
Government  or  the  Legislature.  After  all  their  ex- 
ertions, and  all  their  sacrifices,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  unfounded  suspicion,  and  ha- 
rassing inquiry  ;   to  appear,  perhaps,  as  culprits  in 
this  place,  defending  themselves  against  the  vindic- 
tive malice  of  those  very  criminals,  whose  guilt 
they  may  have  exposed  and  punished.    Thus  dis- 
credited, thus  degraded,  what  would  be  their  re- 
source?    They  might  appeal,  perhaps,  to  your- 
selves against  your  own  decision.     They  might 
remind  us  that  the  discretion  which  they  exercise, 
and  the  duties  which  they  perform,  are  committed 
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and  enjoined  to  them  by  law  ;  by  that  law  of 
which  they  are  the  ministers,  your  Lordships  the 
high  and  hereditary  guardians.  And  they  might 
confidently  claim,  from  your  justice,  that  you 
should  suffer  them  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  its  full 
protection  for  their  own  conduct  and  character, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  uprightly  adminis- 
tering it  to  others.  But,  whatever  were  the  re- 
sult of  such  proceedings,  never,  I  trust,  would  they 
be  induced  for  any  cause  to  deprive  their  Country 
of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  services  which 
they  alone  can  render  to  it.  Under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances they  can  be  placed,  in  grief,  in  depres- 
sion, in  dismay,  their  characters  assailed,  their  feel- 
ings wounded,  their  authority  impaired,  may  there 
always  be  found  a  spirit  in  the  Magistracy  of  Great 
Britain  resolutely  to  persevere  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties !  Should  that  hope  fail  us,  should  it  ever 
happen  that  the  landed  Gentry  of  this  Kingdom 
were  driven,  by  whatever  discouragement,  to  relin- 
quish their  high  trust,  and  to  leave  to  other  hands 

the  faithful  administration  of  our  Laws,  and  the 
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vigilant  defence  of  the  Religion  and  Government 

of  their  forefathers,  our  condition  would,  indeed, 
be  desperate. 
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Look  also  to  another  class  of  voluntary  ex- 
ertions ;  not  less  honourable,  scarcely  less  useful. 
Do  you  wish  to  shake  the  confidence  which  the 
armed  Yeomanry  of  Great  Britain  now  repose  in 
the  justice  and  gratitude  of  Parliament  ?  You 
know  what  efforts  have  been  made,  what  calumnies 
employed,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  People 
against  that  portion  of  this  force  which  was  em- 
ployed at  Manchester ;  You  have  seen  what  in- 
dustry has  been  exerted  to  intimidate  those  indi- 
viduals from  persevering  in  their  honourable 
service,  and  to  deter  all  others  from  venturing  to 
associate  for  the  same  loyal  and  constitutional 
purposes.  Nor  can  you  be  surprised  that  it 
should  be  so.  Could  these  objects  be  accom- 
plished— could  this  establishment  be  discounte- 
nanced, this  force  disbanded,  much,  indeed,  would 
have  been  done  for  the  cause  of  disaffection. 
But  still  more  complete,  much  more  unex- 
pected, and  unhoped  for,  would  be  the  triumph 
of  that  cause,  should  the  conduct  of  this  House 
be  found  to  have  contributed  to  it.  Far  be  it 
from  us!  I  trust  we  shall  accede  to  no  proposal 
that  can  have  such  a  tendency.  If  there  be  suf- 
ficient ground  to  impute  to  any  man,  charged 
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with  the  execution  of  a  painful  duty,  even  a 
single  act  of  wanton  and  needless  violence,  I  repeat 
it,  the  law  is  open  to  all.  Let  the  facts  be  legally 
examined,  let  them  be  judicially  determined. 
The  previous  interposition  of  this  House,  in  such 
a  case,  if  any  such  there  were,  could  operate  only 
to  the  prejudice  of  impartial  justice;  but  it  would 
have  the  farther  mischief  of  sanctioning*  those 
indiscriminate  calumnies  which  have  for  their  true 
object,  not  the  conduct  of  any  individuals,  but  the 
character  of  the  institution  itself.  To  that  insti- 
tution the  fullest  protection,  the  warmest  encou- 
ragement, is  due  from  Parliament.  I  acknowledge 
that  on  this  point  I  speak  with  strong  personal 
feeling.  I  had  much  share  in  the  original  formation 
of  that  establishment;  I  earnestly  promoted  it  both 
by  counsel  and  by  personal  exertion  :  and  I  look 
back  to  it  with  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  to  one 
of  the  most  useful  services  of  a  public  life  no\v 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  Great  advantage,  I  say 
it  with  full  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
did  then  arise  from  the  exertions  of  those 
meritorious  and  patriotic  bodies  ;  and  still  greater 
we  shall,  I  trust,  derive  from  them  in  the  present 
exigency.  Nor  let  these  benefits  be  considered  as 
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merely  occasional,  calculated  only  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  some  momentary  danger.  A  much 
more  solid  and  permanent  good,  and  of  far  wider 
influence  on  the  highest  interests  of  our  society, 
has  already  resulted,  and  will,  I  am  confident, 
continue  to  result  from  this  institution.  It  has 
habituated  the  middle  classes  of  our  community, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  and  with  the 
guidance  and  co-operation  of  the  magistracy  and 
gentry  of  their  neighbourhood,  to  take  an  active 
share  in  defending  our  free  and  happy  Govern- 
ment against  all  its  foreign  and  all  its  domestic 
enemies.  What  can  be  in  principle  more  consti- 
tutional, in  practice  more  beneficial?  It  was, in 
its  origin,  and  it  will  ever  be,  both  in  its  impres- 
sion and  effect,  a  pledge  of  mutual  confidence 
between  these  different  orders  of  the  State  ;  most 
honourable  on  both  sides  to  those  who  have  of- 
fered it,  and  on  both  sides  most  gratifying  to 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  received.  It  has  been, 
and  may  it  long  continue  to  be,  a  strong,  I  trust  an 
indissoluble,  link  p.nd  bond  of  union  between 
them,  in  the  support  of  that  cause  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all  ! 

And  shall  this  be  called  arming  our  fellow- 
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subjects  against  each  other?  No  ;  we  are  arming 
them  in  their  own  defence  against  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  we  are  arming  them  for  the  protection  of 
their  peaceful  dwellings  against  plunder  and  de- 
vastation. We  are  arming  the  People  of  England 
itself  against  designs,  which,  if  they  could  be 
realized,  would  leave  not  a  trace  behind  of  all  that 
has  made  the  British  name  respected,  admired, 
and  honoured,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

On  whom  then  does  the  imputation  justly  rest 
of  arming  our  fellow- subjects  against  each  other? 
Is  it  not  on  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
have  lighted  up  among  us  the  torch  of  discord  ? 
Who  have  deluded  the  ignorant,  and  inflamed 
the  discontented  :  Who  have  drawn  aside  their 
unhappy  followers  from  habits  of  tranquil  in- 
dustry, to  designs  and  practices  ruinous  to  them- 
selves, and  destructive  of  the  public  safety  ;  who 
have  animated  them  against  the  very  persons 
from  whose  skill  and  enterprise  their  subsistence 
was  derived  ;  and  by  instigations,  incessantly  re. 
peated,  inciting  them  to  the  foulest  crimes,  have 
at  length,  in  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  our 
greatest  commercial  establishments,  impaired  the 
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security  of  property,  and    the  security  of    life 
itself! 

And  this,  my  Lords,  brings  us  back  to  that 
consideration  of  present  arid  local  distress  with 
which  my  Noble  Friend  commenced  thisdiscussion. 
Whatever  be  the  remoter  origin  of  that  distress, 
we  all  acknowledge  for  its  immediate  causes  the 
diminution  of  commerce,  the  suspension  of  manu- 
facture, the  cessation  of  employment.  And  what, 
let  me  ask  your  Lordships,  what  could  tend  more 
effectually  than  the  present  disordered  and  fearful 
state  of  your  great  manufacturing  districts,  to 
subject  them,  and,  through  them  to  subject 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  to  the  continued 
operation  of  these  calamities?  Already  you  are 
told  what  is  the  condition  of  Manchester.  Indi- 
viduals are  retiring,  capitals  are  withdrawn,  and 
establishments  about  to  be  transferred  from  that 
scene  of  disturbance  and  alarm.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  commerce  to 
flourish  only  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
law  ;  its  blossoms  will  not  expand  themselves, 
much  less  will  it  mature  its  fruits,  except  in  se- 
cure and  undisturbed  tranquillity.  It  shrinks 
from  the  rude  blast  of  power :  it  is  instantly 
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withered  by  the  tempestuous  hurricanes  of  popular 
commotion.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Never 
can  our  commercial  prosperity  maintain  itself 
under  the  lawless  dominion  of  self-constituted 
and  tumultuary  assemblies.  Never  can  it  endure 
the  rapacious  and  vindictive  despotism  of  mutually 
conflicting  demagogues.  To  other  shores,  to 
more  peaceful  countries,  to  better-ordered  com- 
munities, the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  would,  in  such  circumstances,  speedily 
remove  themselves.  They  were  first  attracted  to 
this  happy  Country  by  that  security  which  our 
institutions  alone  could  then  afford  to  them  : 
Greatly  have  they  flourished  under  a  government, 
which  has  defended  them  alike  from  the  unjust 
aggression  of  power,  and  from  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  the  multitude  :  They  would  vanish  like 
a  dream  at  the  first  aspect  of  revolutionary  terror  ; 
they  would  fly  far  away  from  tumult  and  violence, 
from  plunder  and  confiscation,  from  massacres, 
and  from  judicial  murders  ! 

They  would  vanish  !  and  what  would  then  be 
the  condition  of  your  manufacturing  population  ? 
What  means  would  then  remain  of  alleviating 
their  present  distress,  what  hope  of  terminating 
their  future  misery  ? 
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If,  therefore,  on  no  other  ground ;  if,  from  no 
larger  and  deeper  views  of  policy  and  justice, 
such  as  may  best  become  the  Legislators  of  a 
mighty  Empire  ;  yet,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
preventing  these  unhappy  men  from  aggravating 
and  perpetuating  their  own  distress,  let  me  im- 
plore your  Lordships  to  step  between  them  and 
their  betrayers.  Interpose  your  high  authority  to 
rescue  them  from  this  destruction.  Take  speedy, 
take  effectual  measures  to  give  peace  and  security 
to  those  disturbed  and  agitated  districts  of  your 
Country.  On  peace  and  security  depends  the 
prosperity  of  all ;  there  is  no  other  prospect  of 
reviving  commerce  to  the  manufacturer,  no  other 
hope  of  renewed  employment  to  the  artisan. 

In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  our  situ- 
ation, there  is  but  one  course  which  you  can  now 
pursue.  Do  you  think  that  present  distress  is  the 
sole  cause  of  all  this  evil  ?  What,  then,  must  be 
the  first  steps  towards  its  removal  ?  The  dis- 
continuance of  alarm  ; — the  punishment  of  se- 
dition ; — the  vigorous  and  instant  suppression  of 
all  that  produces,  and  all  that  threatens,  dis- 
turbance. Do  you  look  to  the  permanent  pro- 
tection of  your  Constitution  and  GoveVnmeht  ? 
Then,  also,  must  the  same  determination  be 
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adopted,  You  must  give  energy  and  vigour  to 
the  Laws :  you  must  uphold  and  strengthen  the 
authority  of  Magistrates  and  Courts  of  Justice : 
you  must  protect  the  well-affected,  encourage  the 
loyal,  and  animate  the  whole  body  of  the  British 
nation,  by  the  best  of  all  exhortations — the  ex- 
ample of  your  own  resolution  and  constancy  ! 

And,  with  this  opinion,  thus  decidedly  enter- 
tained, thus  unreservedly  expressed,  let  me  finish 
what  I  had  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  little  expected  to  have 
troubled  you  so  much  at  length.  But  I  have 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  an  irresistible  duty ;  the 
last,  perhaps,  that  I  may  ever  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  within  these  walls.  Whether  it  will  be 
so  I  know  not ;  for,  who  can  now  anticipate  the 
events  which  are  impending  over  us  ?  But  how 
can  I,  under  any  circumstances,  better  close  my 
long  service  in  this  place,  than  by  an  effort, 
earnest,  however  weak,  to  uphold  the  Laws,  and 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity,  of  my  Country  ? 
With  what  sentiment  nearer  to  my  heart  can  I 
conclude  these  labours,  than  by  finally  conjuring 
your  Lordships  to  guard,  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  with  unremitted  vigilance,  with  unshaken 
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firmness,  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ?  It  has  been  the  work  of  ages  ;  formed 
on  no  preconcerted  plan  of  human  policy  ;  resting 
on  no  delusive  principles  of  imagined  right ;  the 
happy  result  of  a  long  series  of  unforeseen  and 
uncontrollable  events;  the  produce  of  many  jar- 
ring and  contending  elements,  combined  and 
harmonized  by  the  tried  experience,  by  the  un- 
wearied diligence,  and  by  the  traditional,  yet 
cautious  wisdom  of  a  Legislature  better  adapted 
than  any  other  yet  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  interests  it  administers.  Such  is  our 
Government ;  the  boast  of  Englishmen, — the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  the  world  !  Such  may  it 
long  continue!  And  wise,  indeed,  should  that 
man  be,  who  hopes  to  improve  it  by  the  pre- 
conceived theories,  and  baseless  speculations,  of 
his  own  imagination  ! 


THE    END. 
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SPEECH, 


GENTLEMEN, 

SHORT  as  the  interval  is  since  I  last  met  you  in  this 
place  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  events  which  have 
filled  up  that  interval  have  not  been  unimportant. 
The  great  moral  disease  which  we  then  talked  of  as 
gaining  ground  on  the  community,  has,  since  that  period, 
arrived  at  its  most  extravagant  height ;  and,  since  that 
period  also  remedies  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  not  of 
permanent  cure,  at  least  of  temporary  mitigation. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  these  remedies,  I  mean 
with  respect  to  the  transactions  of  the  last  short  session 
of  Parliament,  previous  to  the  dissolution,  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty,  as  your  Representative,  to  render  to  you 
some  account  of  the  part  which  I  took  in  that  assembly  to 
which  you  sent  me ;  I  feel  it  my  duty,  also,  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  by  which  those  measures  were 
advised.  Upon  occasions  of  such  trying  exigency  as 
those  which  we  have  lately  experienced,  I  hold  it  to  be 
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of  the  very  essence  of  our  free  and  popular  Constitution, 
that  an  unreserved  interchange  of  sentiment  should  take 
place  between  the  Representative  and  his  Constituents : 
and  if  it  accidentally  happens,  that  he  who  addresses  you 
as  your  Representative,  stands  also  in  the  situation  of  a 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  I  recognize,  in  that 
more  rare  occurrence,  a  not  less  striking  or  less  valuable 
peculiarity  of  that  reviled  Constitution  under  which  we 
have  the  happiness  to  live ;  by  which  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community ;  and  the  service  of  the  King  is  shown  to 
be  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  people.  :Ja  gsob 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  one  advantage  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  while  they 
were  addressed  to  meet  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of 
charges  heaped  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  falsified  the  charges  themselves. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  man  who 
now  hears  me,  of  any  the  most  careless  estimator  of 
public  sentiment,  or  the  most  indifferent  spectator  of 
public  events,  whether  any  country,  in  any  two  epoci*«, 
however  distant,  of  its  history,  ever  presented  such  a 
contrast  with  itself  as  this  country  in  November  1819, 
and  this  country  in  January  1820?  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  November  1819  ? — Do  1 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  pro- 
perty who  did  not  tremble  for  his  possessions  ?  that  there 
was  not  a  man  of  retired  and  peaceable  habits,  who  did 
not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  his  home  ? 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  orderly  and  religious  princi- 
ples, who  did  not  fear  that  those  principles  were  about  to 
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be  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  succeeding  generations  ? 
Was  there  any  man  who  did  not  apprehend  the  Crown  to 
be  in  danger  ?  Was  there  any  man  attached  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Constitution,  who  did  not  contemplate, 
with  anxiety  and  dismay,  the  rapid  and,  apparently, 
irresistible  diffusion  of  doctrines,  hostile  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  not  hatred  and  contempt  merely,  but 
open  and  audacious  force,  especially  against  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — What  is,  in  these  respects,  the  situation 
of  the  country  now  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  property  who 
does  not  feel  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  possession 
to  have  been  strengthened  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  peace 
who  does  not  feel  his  domestic  tranquillity  to  have  been 
secured  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples, who  does  not  look  forward  with  better  hope  to  see 
his  children  educated  in  those  principles  ?  who  does  not 
hail  with  renewed  confidence  the  revival  and  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  moral  and  religious  sense,  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  obliterated  from  the  hearts  of 
mankind  ? 

Well,  Gentlemen,  and  what  has  intervened  between 
the  two  periods  ?  A  meeting  of  that  degraded  Parlia- 
ment, a  meeting  of  that  scoffed  at  and  derided  House  of 
Commons,  a  concurrence  of  those  three  branches  of  an 
imperfect  constitution,  not  one  of  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  Radical  Reformers,  lived  in  the  hearts,  or 
swayed  the  feelings,  or  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
nation;  but  which,  despised  as  they  were  while  in  a 
state  of  separation  and  inaction,  did,  by  a  co-operation 
of  four  short  weeks,  restore  order,  confidence,  a  reve- 
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reiice.  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  their  own  legiti- 
mate authority. 

Another  event,  indeed,  has  intervened,  in  itself  of  a 
most  painful  nature,  but  powerful,  in  aiding  and  con- 
firming the  impressions  which  the  assembling  and  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  were  calculated  to  produce  : 
I  mean  the  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  a  Sovereign,  with  whose  person  all  that  is  ve- 
nerable in  Monarchy  has  been  identified  in  the  eyes  of 
successive  generations  of  his  subjects;  a  Sovereign 
whose  goodness,  wrhose  years,  whose  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings must  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  most  ferocious 
enemies  of  kingly  power;  whose  active  virtues,  and 
the  memory  of  whose  virtues,  when  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  that  they  should  be  active  no  more,  have 
been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people  through 
many  a  weary  and  many  a  stormy  pilgrimage  ;  scarce 
less  a  guide,  and  quite  as  much  a  guardian,  in  the  cloud 
of  his  evening  darkness  as  in  the  brightness  of  his  me- 
ridian day. 

That  such  a  loss,  and  the  recollections  and  reflections 
naturally  arising  from  it,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to 
revive  and  refresh  the  attachment  to.  Monarchy,  and  to 
root  that  attachment  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
might  easily  be  shown  by  reasoning ;  but  a  feeling  truer 
than  all  reasoning  anticipates  the  result,  and  renders  the 
process  of  argument  unnecessary.  So  far,  therefore, 
has  this  great  calamity  brought  with  it  its  own  compen- 
sation, and  conspired  to  the  restoration  of:  peace 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  measures  adopted  by 
Parliament. 
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And,  Gentlemen,  what  was  the  character  of  those 
pleasures  ?  The  best  eulogy  of  them  I  take  to  be  this  : 
it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  has  been  said  of  some  of  the 
most  consummate  productions  of  literary  art,  that 
though  no  man  beforehand  had  exactly  anticipated  them, 
no  man,  when  they  were  laid  before  him,  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  such  as  he  would  himself  have  suggested. 
So  faithfully  adapted  to  the  case  which  they  were  framed 
to  meet,  so  correctly  adjusted  to  the  degree  and  nature 
of  the  mischief  which  they  were  intended  to  control, 
that  while  we  all  feel  that  they  have  done  their  work,  I 
think  none  will  say  there  has  been  any  thing  in  them  of 
excess  or  supererogation. 

We  were  loudly  assured  by  the  Reformers,  that  the 
test  throughout  the  country  by  which  those  who  were 
ambitious  of  seats  in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  tried 
was  to  be,  whether  they  had  supported  those  measures. 
I  have  inquired,  with  as  much  diligence  as  was  compa- 
tible with  my  duties  here,  after  the  proceedings  of  other 
elections,  and  I  protest  I  know  no  place  yet,  besides  the 
hustings  of  Westminster  and  South wark,  at  which  that 
menaced  test  has  been  put  to  any  Candidates.  To  me, 
indeed,  it  was  not  put  as  a  test,  but  objected  as  a  charge. 
You  know  how  that  charge  was  answered :  and  the  result 
is  to  me  a  majority  of  1300  out  of  2300  voters  upon 
the  poll. 

But,  Gentlemen,  though  this  question  has  not,  as  was 
threatened,  been  the  watch- word  of  popular  elections, 
every  other  effort  has,  nevertheless,  been  industriously 
employed,  to  persuade  the  country  that  their  liberties 
have  been  essentially  abridged  by  the  regulation  of  po- 
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pular  meetings.  Against  that  one  of  the  measures  passed 
by  Parliament  it  is  that  the  attacks  of  the  Radical  Re- 
formers have  been  particularly  directed.  Gentlemen, 
the  first  answer  to  this  averment  i?,  that  the  Act  leaves 
untouched  all  the  constitutional  modes  of  assembly 
which  have  been  known  to  the  nation  since  it  became 
free.  We  are  fond  of  dating  our  freedom  from  the  Re- 
volution: I  should  be  glad  to  know,  in  what  period 
since  the  Revolution  (up  to  a  very  late  period  indeed, 
which  I  will  specify),  in  what  period  of  those  reigns 
growing  out  of  the  Revolution  I  mean,  of  the  first 
reigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  did  it  enter  into  the 
head  of  man,  that  such '  meetings  could  be  holden,  or 
that  the  Legislature  would  tolerate  the  holding  of  such 
meetings,  as  disgraced  the  country  for  some  months 
previous  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament?  When, 
therefore^  it  is  asserted,  that  such  meetings  were  never 
before  suppressed,  the  simple  answer  is,  they  were 
never  before  systematically  attempted  to  be  holden. 

I  verily  believe,  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  attempted  and  tolerated  (I  know  of  none  anterior 
to  it),  was  that  called  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  St. 
Georges-fields,  in  the  year  1780,  which  led  to  the  de- 
molition of  chapels  and  dwelling  houses,  the  breaking 
of  prisons,  and  the  conflagration  of  London.  Wa< 
England  never  free  till  1780?  Did  British  liberty  spring 
to  light  from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis  ?  What !  was 
there  no  freedom  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ? 
None  in  that  of  George  the  First  ?  None  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  or  of  King  William  ?  Beyond  the  Revolu- 
tion I  will  not  go.  But  1  have  always  heard,  that  British 
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liberty  was  established  long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  late  reign ;  nay,  that  in  the  late  reign  (according 
to  popular  politicians)  it  rather  sunk  and  retrograded  : 
and  yet,  never  till  that  reign  was  such  an  abuse  of  po- 
pular meetings  dreamt  of,  much  less  erected  into  a  right, 
not  to  be  questioned  by  Magistrates,  and  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Parliament. 

Do  I  deny  then,  the  general  right  of  the  people  to 
meet  to  petition,  or  to  deliberate  upon  their  griev- 
ances ?  God  forbid !  But  right  is  not  a  simple,  abstract, 
positive,  unqualified  term.  Rights  are  in  the  same  in- 
dividual to  be  compared  with  his  duties ;  and  rights  in 
one  person  are  to  be  balanced  with  the  rights  of  others. 
But  let  us  take  the  right  to  meet  in  its  most  extended 
construction.  The  persons  who  called  the  meetingat 
Manchester  tell  you,  that  they  had  a  right  to  collect  to- 
gether countless  multitudes,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform :  to  collect  them  when  they  would, 
and  where  they  would,  without  consent  of  Magistrates, 
or  concurrence  of  inhabitants,  or  reference  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood.  Now  may 
not  the  peaceable,  the  industrious  inhabitant  of  Man- 
chester say,  "  I  have  a  right  to  quiet  in  my  house ;  I 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  my  manufactory,  on  which  not 
iny  existence  only,  and  that  of  my  children,  but  that  of 
my  workmen  and  their  numerous  families  depends.  I 
have  a  right  to  be  protected,  in  the  exercises,  of  this 
my  lawful  calling.  I  have  a  right  to  be  protected,  not 
against  violence  and  plunder  only,  against  fire  and 
sword,  but  against  the  ten  or  of  these  calamities,  and 
against  the  risk  of  these  inflictions ;  against  the  intimi- 
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dation  or  seduction  oi'  my  workmen;  against  the  dis- 
traction of  that  attention,  and  the  interruption  of  that  in- 
dustry, without  which  neither  they  nor  1  can  gain  our 
livelihood.  I  call  upon  the  laws  to  afford  me  that  pro- 
tection ;  and  if  the  laws  in  this  country  cannot  afford  it, 
depend  upon  it,  I  and  my  manufactures  must  emigrate 
to  some  country  where  they  can."  Here  is  a  con- 
flict of  rig'hts,  between  which,  what  is  the  decision? 
Which  of  the  two  claims  is  to  give  way  ?  Can  any  rea- 
sonable being  doubt?  Can  any  honest  man  hesitate? 
Let  private  justice  or  public  expediency  decide,  and  can 
the  decision  by  possibility  be  other  than  that  the  peace- 
able and  industrious  shall  be  protected,  the  turbulent 
and  mischievous  put  down  ? 

But  what  similarity  is  there  between  tumults  such  as 
these  and  an  orderly  meeting,  recognized  by  the  law 
for  all  legitimate  purposes  of  discussion  or  petition  ? 
God  forbid  that  there  should  not  be  modes  of  assembly, 
by  which  every  class  of  this  great  nation  may  be 
brought  together,  to  deliberate  on  any  matters  connected 
with  their  interest  and  their  freedom.  It  is,  however, 
an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  settled  course  of  society,  to  represent 
discussion  as  every  thing,  and  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life  as  nothing.  To  protect  the  peaceable  in  their 
ordinary  occupations  is  as  much  the  province  of  the 
laws,  as  to  provide  opportunities  of  discussion  for  every 
purpose  to  which  it  is  necessary  and  properly  applicable. 
The  laws  do  both  :  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  contrivance 
of  the.  laws  that  immense  multitudes  should  wantonly 
be  brought  together,  month  after  month  and  day  after 
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day,  where  the  very  bringing  together  of  a  multitude 
is  of  itself  the  source  of  terror  and  of  danger. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  provision  of  the  laws,  nor  is  it  in 
the  spirit  of  them,  that  such  multitudes  should  be 
brought  together  at  the  will  of  unauthorized  and  irres- 
ponsible individuals,  changing  the  scene  of  meeting 
as  may  suit  their  caprice  or  convenience,  and  fixing  it 
where  they  have  neither  property,  nor  domicile,  nor  con- 
nexion. The  spirit  of  the  law  goes  directly  the  other 
way.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  eminently  a  spirit 
of  corporation.  Counties,  parishes,  townships,  guilds, 
professions,  trades  and  callings,  form  so  many  local  and 
political  subdivisions  into  which  the  people  of  England 
are  distributed  by  the  law;  and  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  whole  is  that  of  vicinage  or  neighbourhood ;  by 
which  each  man  is  held  to  act  under  the  view  and  in- 
spection of  his  neighbours ;  to  lend  his  aid  to  them,  to 
borrow  theirs ;  to  share  their  councils,  their  duties,  and 
their  burthens  5  and  to  bear  with  them  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  reviled  and 
discredited  statute  law  only,  but  of  that  venerable  com- 
mon la\v  to  which  our  Reformers  are  so  fond  of  appeal- 
ing on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  of  the  statute  law  by 
which  it  is  modified,  explained,  or  enforced.  Guided  by 
the  spirit  of  the  one,  no  less  than  by  the  letter  of  the  other, 
what  man  is  there  in  this  country  who  cannot  point  out 
the  portion  of  society  to  which  he  belongs?  If  injury 
is  sustained,  upon  whom  is  the  injured  person  expressly 
entitled  .to  come  fflTUlteQ  ?  Upon  the  hundred,  or  the 
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division  in  which  he  has  sustained  the  injury.  On  what 
principle  ?  On  the  principle,  that  as  the  individual  is 
amenable  to  the  division  of  the  community  to  which  he 
specially  belongs,  so  neighbours  are  answerable  for  each 
other.  Justll&rs,  to  be  sure,  and  admirable  equity,  if 
a  stranger  is  to  collect  a  mob  which  is  to  set  half  Man- 
chester, on  fire,  and  the  burnt  half  is  to  come  upon  the 
other  half  for  inidemmty,  while  the  stranger  goes  oft' 
unquestioned,  by  the  stage ! 

That  such  was  the  nature,  such  the  tendency,  nay, 
that  such,  in  all  human  probability,  might  have  been 
the  result  of  such  meetings,  as  that  of  the  16th  of  Au- 
irust,  who  can  deny  ?  Who  that  weighs  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  day's  transaction,  comparing  them  with  the 
rumours  and  the  threats  that  preceded  them,  will  dispute 
that  such  might  have  been  the  result  of  that  very  day's 
meeting,  if  that  meeting,  so  very  legally  assembled,  had 
not,  by  the  happy  decision  of  the  magistrates,  been  so 
very  illegally  dispersed? 

It  is,  therefore,  not  in  consonance,  but  in  contradiction 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  such  meetings  have  been, 
holden.  The  law  prescribes  a  corporate  character.  The 
callers  of  these  meetings  have  always  studiously  avoided 
it.  No  summons  of  freeholders — none  of  freemen— none 
of  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places  or  parishes^no 
acknowledgement  of  local  or  political  classification. 
Just  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the 
first  work  of  the  Reformers  was  to  loosen  every  esta- 
blished political  relation,  every  legal  holding  of  man  to 
man,  to  destroy  every  corporation,  to  dissolve  every 
subsisting  class  of  society,  and  to  reduce  the  nation  into 
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individuals,  in  order,  afterwards,  to  congregate  them 
into  mobs. 

Let  no  person,  therefore,  run  away  with  the  notion 
that  these  things  were  done  without  design.  To  bring 
together  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  division,  or  men 
sharing  a  common  franchise,  is  to  bring  together  an 
assembly,  of  which  the  component  parts  act  with  some 
respect  and  awe  of  each  other :  ancient  habits,  which 
the  Reformers  would  call  prejudices,  preconceived  at- 
tachments, which  they  would  call  corruption,  that  mu- 
tual respect  which  makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbour  a 
security  for  each  man's  good  conduct,  but  which  the 
Reformers  would  stigmatize  as  a  confederacy  among  the 
few  for  dominion  over  their  fello\ys — all  these  things 
make  men  difficult  to  be  moved  on  the  sudden  to  any 
extravagant  and  violent  enterprize.  But,  bring  together 
a  multitude  of  individuals  having  no  permanent  relation 
to  each  other,  no  common  tie,  but  what  arises  from 
their  concurrence  as  members  of  that  meeting — a  tie 
dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end :  in  such 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  there  is  no  such  mutual 
respect,  no  such  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  each 
man  from  the  awe  of  his  neighbour's  disapprobation;  and 
if  ever  a  multitudinous  assembly  can  be  wrought  up  to 
purposes  of  mischief,  it  will  be  an  assembly  so  composed. 

How  monstrous  it  is,  to  confound  such  meetings  with 
the  genuine  and  recognized  modes  of  collecting  the  sense 
of  the  English  people  ?  Was  it  by  meetings  such  as  these 
that  the  Revolution  was  brought  about,  the  great  event 
to  which  our  antagonists  are  so  fond  of  referring  ?  Was 
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it  by  a  meeting  in  St.  George's-fields .?.  iu  Spa-fields?  in 
Smithfield  ?  Was  it  by  untold  multitudes  collected  hi  a 
village  in  the  north  ?  No — it  was  by  meeting  of  corpo- 
rations in  their  corporate  capacity— by  the  assembly  of 
recognized  bodies  of  the  State— by  the  interchange  of 
opinions  among  portions  of  the  community  known  to 
each  other,  and  capable  of  estimating  each  others  views 
and  characters.  Do  we  want  a  more  striking  mode  of 
remedying  grievances  than  this  ?  Do  we  require  a  more 
Climating  example  ?  And  did  it  remain  for  the  Reformers 
of  the  present  day  to  strike  out  the  course  by  which  alone 
li  /cat  Britain  could  make  and  keep  herself  free  ?  . 

Gentlemen,  all  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied 
by  responsibility.  Tyranny  is  irresponsible  power.  This 
definition  is  equally  true,  whether  the  power  be  lodged  ii>. 
one  or  many;  whether  in  a  despot,  exempted  by  the 
form  of  government  from  the  control  of  law,  or  in  a 
mob,  whose  numbers  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 
Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of  freedom  where  tt 
mob  domineers  !  Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of 
liberty,  when  you  hold  your  property,  perhaps  your  life, 
not  indeed  at  the  nod  of  a  despot,  but  at  the  will  of  an 
inflamed^  an  infuriated  populace  1  If,  therefore,  during 
the  reign  of  terror  at  Manchester  or  at  Spa-fields,  there 
were  persons  in  this  country  who  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  tyranny,  it  was  they  who  loved  the  Constitution,  who 
loved  the  Monarchy,  but  who  dared  not  utter  their  opi- 
nions or  their  wishes  until  their  houses  were  parricadoed, 
and  their  children  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  That  wa* 
tyranny  !  and,  .so  'mi  as  the  mobs  were  under  the  control 
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of  a  leader,  that  was  despotism  ?  And  it  was  against 
that  tyranny,  that  despotism,  that  Parliament  at  length 
raised  its  arm. 

All  power,  I  say,  is  vicious,  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  proportionate  responsibility.  Personal  responsibility 
prevents  the  abuse  of  individual  power;  responsibility 
of  character  is  the  security  against  the  abuse  of  collec- 
tive power,  when  exercised  by  bodies  of  men  whose 
existence  is  permanent  and  denned.  But  strip  such 
bodies  of  these  qualities,  you  degrade  them  into  multi- 
tudes, and  then  what  security  have  you  against  any  thing 
that  they  may  do  or  resolve,  knowing  that  the  moment 
the  meeting  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  human  being  respon- 
sible for  their  proceedings  ?  The  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter, the  meeting  at  Birmingham,  the  meeting  at  Spa- 
fields  or  Smithfield,  what  pledge  could  they  give  to  the 
nation  of  the  soundness  or  sincerity  of  their  designs  ? 
The  local  character  of  Manchester,  the  local  character  of 
Birmingham,  was  not  pledged  to  any  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  their  names  were  appended.  A  certain  number 
of  ambulatory  tribunes  of  the  people,  self  elected  to  that 
high  function,  assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  what- 
ever place  they  thought  proper  to  select  for  a  place  of 
meeting;  their  rostrum  was  pitched,  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mob,  or 
the  patience  of  the  Magistrates ;  but  the  proposition, 
the  proposer,  was  in  all  places  nearly  alike ;  and  when, 
by  a  sort  of  political  ventriloquism,  the  same  voice  had 
been  made  to  issue  from  half-a-dbzen  different  corners 
of  the  country,  it  was  impudently  assumed  to  be  a  con- 
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cord  of  sweet  sounds,  composing  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  of*  England. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  estimate  the  mighty  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  liberty  by  putting  down  meet- 
ings such  as  I  have  described.  Let  us  ask,  what  lawful 
authority  has  been  curtailed ;  let  us  ask,  what  repecta- 
ble  community  has  been  injured ;  let  us  ask,  what  form  of 
municipal  institutions  has  been  abrogated,  by  a  law  which 
fixes  the  migratory  complaint  to  the  spot  whence  it  pro- 
fesses to  orginate,  and  desires  to  hear  of  the  grievance 
from  those  by  whom  that  grievance  is  felt ;  which  leaves 
to  Manchester  as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham  as  Bir- 
mingham, to  London  as  London,  all  the  free  scope  of 
utterance  which  they  have  at  any  time  enjoyed,  for  mak- 
mg  known  their  wants,  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their 
remonstrances ;  which  leaves  to  each  of  these  divisions 
its  separate  authority  ;  to  the  union  of  all,  or  of  many  of 
them,  the  aggregate  authority  of  such  a  consent  and  co- 
operation ;  but  which  denies  to  an  itinerant  hawker  of 
grievances  the  power  of  stamping  their  names  upon 
his  wares :  of  pretending,  because  he  may  raise  an  out- 
cry at  Manchester  or  at  Birmingham,  that  he  therefore 
speaks  the  sense  of  the  town  which  he  disquiets  and  en- 
dangers ;  or,  still  more  preposterously,  that  because  he  has 
disquieted  and  endangered  half  a  dozen  neighbourhoods  in 
their  turn,  he  is,  therefore,  the  organ  of  them  all,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Such  are  the  stupid  fallacies  which  the  law  of  the  last 
session  has  extinguished!  and  such  is  the  object  and 
effect  of  the  measures  which  British  liberty  is  not  to 
survive  !  •.•'otffeoqflHXfcSji  ;;  te'jqqyi  rfliy/-  t" 
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To  remedy  the  dreadful  wound  thus  inflicted  upon  Bri- 
tish liberty ;  to  restore  to  the  public  what  the  people  have 
not  lost ;  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  nothing  has  been  done  to  embarrass  or  restrain  ; 
we  are  invited  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  assembly 
through  which  the  people  share  in  the  Legislature ;  in 
short,  to  make  a  Radical  Reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ;*  trssd  et 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  there 
should  be  persons  prepared  to  entertain  the  question  of 
a  change  hi  so  important  a  member  of  the  constitution, 
without  considering  in  what  way  that  change  must  affect 
the  situation  of  the  other  members,  and  the  action  of 
the  constitution  itself. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  here,  and  I  have 
stated  elsewhere,  questions  on  this  subject ;  to  which,  as 
yet,  I  have  never  received  an  answer.  "  You  who  wish 
to  reform  the  House  of  Commons,  do  you  mean  to  restore 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  the  same  state  in  which 
it  stood  at  some  former  period,  or  do  you  mean  to  re- 
construct it  on  new  principles  ?" 

Perhaps  a  moderate  Reformer  or  Whig  will  answer, 
that  he  means  only  to  restore  the  House  of  Commons  to 
what  it  was  at  some  former  period.  I  then  beg  to  ask,  and  to 
that  question  also  I  have  never  yet  received  an  answer, 
"  At  what  period  of  our  history  was  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  restore  it  ?" 

The  House  of  Commons  must,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument,  be  considered  in  two  views:  first,  with 
respect  to  its  agency  as  a  third  part  in  the  Constitution ; 
secondly^  with  respect  to  its  composition^  in  relation  to  its 
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constituents.  As  to  its  agency  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  venture  to  say  without  hazard,  as  I  believe,  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
found  to  have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  functions 
of  Government,  as  at  present.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  House  of  Commons,  this  one  point,  at  least, 
is  indisputable,  that  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
absorbed  its  'fellows.  I  am  not  saying  whether  this  is 
or  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  :  I  merely  mean  to  say  why 
I  think  that  it  cannot  be  intended  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  power,  and  of  a  due  share  in  the  government, 
as  the  defect  of  the  modern  House  of  Commons. 

I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that  the  greater 
share  of  power  it  exercises,  the  more  jealous  we  ought 
to  be  of  its  composition  ;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
it  is  in  this  respect,  and  in  relation  to  its  constituents,  that 
the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  contended  to  want 
revision.  Well,  then,  at  what  period  of  our  history  was 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present  ?  Is  there  any  period 
of  our  history,  in  which  the  rights  of  election  were  not 
as  various,  and  in  which  the  influence  of  property  was 
not  as  direct  ;  in  which  recommendations  of  candidates 
were  not  as  efficient,  and  some  boroughs  as  close  as  they 
are  now  ?  I  ask  for  -information  :  but  that  information, 
plain  and  simple  as  it  is,  and  necessary,  one  should 
think,  to  a  clear  understanding,  much  more  to  a  grave 
decision  of  the  point  at  issue,  I  never,  though  soliciting 
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it  with  all  humility,  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
from  any  Reformer,  Radical,  or  Whig. 

The  Radical  Reformer,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  is 
not  bound  to  furnish  me  with  an  answer  to  this  question, 
because  with  his  view  of  the  matter,  precedents  (except 
one,  which  I  shall  mention  presently)  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  Radical  Reformer  would,  probably,  give  to  my  first 
question  an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  I  have 
supposed  his  moderate  brother  to  give.  He  will  tell  me 
fairly,  that  he  means  not  simply  to  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  back  either  to  the  share  of  power  which  it 
formerly  enjoyed,  or  to  the  modes  of  election  by  which  it 
was  formerly  returned,  but  to  make  it,  what,  according 
to  him  it  ought  to  be,  a  direct,  effectual  Representative 
of  the  People ;  representing  them,  not  as  a  delegate  com- 
missioned to  take  care  of  their  interests,  but  as  a  deputy 
appointed  to  speak  their  will.  Now  to  this  view  of  the 
matter  I  have  no  other  objection  than  this — that  the 
British  Constitution  is  a  limited  Monarchy;  that  a  limited 
Monarchy  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  mixed  Government; 
but  that  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  Radical  Re- 
former requires  would,  in  effect,  constitute  a  pure  De- 
mocracy, which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  any  Monarchy,  and  unsusceptible  of  any  limitation. 
,  I  may  have  great  respect  for  the  person  who  theoreti- 
cally prefers  a  Republic  to  a  Monarchy:  but,  even  sup- 
posing me  to  agree  with  him  in  this  preference,  I  should 
have  a  previous  question  to  discuss,  by  which  he,  perhaps, 
may  not  feel  himself  embarrassed :  which  is  this,  whether 
I,  born  as  I  am  (and  as  I  think  it  is  my  good  fortune  to 
be)  under  a  Monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  to  consider 
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myself  as  having  a  clear  stage  for  political  experiments ; 
whether  I  should  be  authorized,  if  I  were  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  such  a  change,  to  withdraw  Monarchy 
altogether  from  the  British  Constitution,  and  to  substi- 
tute an  unqualified  Democracy  in  its  stead ;  or  whether, 
whatever  changes  I  may  be  desirous  of  introducing,  I  am 
not  bound  to  consider  the  Constitution  which  I  find  as  at 
least  circumscribing  the  range,  and  in  some  measure 
prescribing  the  nature  of  the  improvement. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  prepared  to  up- 
hold the  ancient  Monarchy  of  the  country,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  what  I  think  the  blessings  which  we  have 
enjoyed  under  it ;  and  by  arguments  of  another  sort, 
if  arguments  of  another  sort  shall  ever  be  brought  against 
it— But  all  that  I  am  now  contending  for  is,  that  what- 
ever reformation  is  proposed,  should  be  considered  with 
some  reference  to  the  established  Constitution  of  the 
country.  That  point  being  conceded  to  me,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  Constitution, 
of  which  one-third  part  shall  be  an  assembly  delegated 
by  the  people,  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
but  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's  will,  which  must 
not,  in  a  few  days'  sitting,  sweep  away  every  other 
branch  of  the  Constitution  that  might  attempt  to  oppose 
or  control  it.  I  cannot  conceive  how,  in  fair  reasoning, 
any  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  should  pretend  to 
stand  against  it.  If  Government  be  a  matter  of  will,  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  having  collected  it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will 
is  paramount  and  supreme.  By  what  shadow  of  argu- 
ment could  the  House  of  Lords  be  maintained  in  equal 
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authority  and  jurisdiction  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  once  that  House  of  Commons  should  become  a 
mere  deputation,  speaking  the  people's  will,  and  that 
will  the  rule  of  the  Government  ?  In  one  way  or  other 
the  House  of  Lords  must  act,  if  it  be  to  remain  a  con- 
current branch  of  the  Legislature.  Either  it  must  uni- 
formly affirm  the  measures  which  come  from  the  Com- 
mons, or  it  must  occasionally  take  the  liberty  to  reject 
them.  If  it  uniformly  affirm,  it  is  without  the  pretence 
of  authority.  But  to  presume  to  reject  an  act  of  the 
deputies  of  the  whole  nation  ! — by  what  assumption  of 
right  could  three  or  four  hundred  great  proprietors  set 
themselves  against  the  national  will  ?  Grant  the  Re- 
formers, then,  what  they  ask,  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  ask  it,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  after  such  a 
Reform,  the  Constitution  should  long  consist  of  more 
than  one  body,  and  that  one  body  a  popular  assembly. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  is  this  theory  ?  or  is  it  a  theory  of 
mine  ?  If  there  be  among  those  who  hear  me  any  man 
who  has  been  (as  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth 
any  man  may  blamelessly  have  been)  bitten  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Reform,  I  implore  him,  before  he  goes  forward 
in  his  progress,  to  embrace  those  doctrines  in  their 
Radical  extent ;  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  transactions 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1648,  and  to  examine  the 
bearings  of  those  transactions  on  this  very  question  of 
Radical  Reform.  He  will  find,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  passed  the  following 
Resolution :  *  ^d 

"  Resolved  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  origi- 
nal of  all  just  powers !" 
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Well,  can  any  sentiment  be  more  just  and  reasonable  ? 
Is  it  not  the  foundation  of  all  the  liberties  of  mankind  ? 
Be  it  so  :  let  us  proceed.  The  House  of  Commons 
followed  up  this  resolution  by  a  second,  which  runs  in 
something  like  these  terms : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Commons  of  England  assembled 
in  Parliament,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
people,  have  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation/' 

In  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Will  the  Radical 
Reformers  say  that  it  is  taken  unfairly— with  such  a 
tempting  precedent  before  them  ?  But  the  inference  did 
hot  stop  there.  The  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to 
resolve,  without  one  dissenting  voice : 

"  That  whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the 
Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  hath  the 
force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  in- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  King  and  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto." 

Such  was  the  theoretical  inference  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1648,  the  logical  dependence  of  which 
upon  the  foregoing  proposition,  I  say,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  logically  disproved.  The  practical  inferences  were 
not  tardy  in  their  arrival,  after  the  theory.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  House  of  Lords  was  voted  useless ; 
and  in  a  few  more  we  all  know  what  became  of  the 
Crown. 

Such,  I  say,  were  the  radical  doctrines  of  1648,  and 
such  the  consequences  to  which  they  naturally  led.  .If 
we  are  induced  to  admit  the  same  premises  now,  who  is 
it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  that  is  to  guarantee  us 
against  similar  conclusions  ? 
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These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  look  with  jealousy 
at  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  look  at  it  with  still  more 
jealousy,  because  in  one  of  the  two  classes  of  men  who 
co-operate  in  support  of  that  question,  I  never  yet  found 
any  two  individuals  who  held  the  same  doctrines;  I 
never  yet  heard  any  intelligible  theory  of  Reform,  except 
that  of  the  Radical  Reformers.  Theirs,  indeed,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand.  But  as  for  theirs  I  certainly 
am  not  yet  fully  prepared ;  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  con- 
sent to  take  one  step,  without  knowing  on  what  princi- 
ple I  am  invited  to  take  it ;  and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of 
more  consequence)  without  declaring  on  what  principle 
I  will  not  consent  that  any  step,  however  harmless,  shall 
be  taken. 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt 
borough  in  Cornwall,  which  has  exercised  its  franchise 
amiss,  and  brought  shame  on  itseltj  and  on  the  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part  ? — Nothing.  I  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  doing,  as  Parliament  has  often  done  in  such 
cases  (supposing  always  the  case  to  be  proved),  to  dis- 
franchising the  borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of 
abusing  its  franchise  in  future.  But,  though  I  have  no 
objection  to  doing  this,  I  will  not  do  it  on  the  principle 
of  speculative  improvement :  I  do  it  on  the  principle  of 
specific  punishment  for  an  offence;  and  I  will  take 
good  care  that  no  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  my  con- 
sent in  this  specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping  concurrence 
in  a  scheme  of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous,  to  suffer  the 
Radical  Reformers  to  imagine  that  they  had  gained  a 
single  step  towards  the  admission  of  their  theory,  by  any 
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such  instance  of  particular  animadversion  on  proved 
misconduct.  I  consent  to  such  disfranchisement ;  but  1 
do  so,  not  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  radical  system, 
but  rather  of  thwarting  it.  I  am  glad  to  wipe  out  any 
blot  in  the  present  system,  because  I  mean  the  present 
system  to  stand.  I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  because  it 
has  been  practically  abused,  not  because  I  am  at  all 
disposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  or  to  discuss  the 
utility  of  all  such  franchises,,  any  more  than  I  mean  to 
inquire,  Gentlemen,  into  your  titles  to  your  estates. 
Disfranchising  Grampound  (if  that  is  to  be  so),  I  mean 
to  save  Old  Sarum. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  deal  fairly  with  the  Radical  Reform- 
ers ;  more  fairly  than  those  who  would  suffer  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  is  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  Reform :  while  they 
know,  and  I  hope  mean,  as  well  as  I  do,  not  to  reform 
(in  the  sense  of  change),  but  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 
I  would  not  delude  the  Reformers,  if  I  could;  and  I 
know  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  a  delusion  upon 
persons,  quite  as  sagacious  in  their  generation  as  any 
moderate  Reformers  or  Anti-reformers  of  us  all.  They 
know  full  well  that  the  Whigs  have  no  more  notion  than 
I  have  of  parting  with  the  close  boroughs.  Not  they, 
indeed.  A  large,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  them 
are  in  their  hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you 
send  me,  Gentlemen,  some  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same 
side  with  me  represent,  to  be  sure,  less  popular  places 
than  Liverpool — but  on  the  bench  immediately  over 
against  me,  I  descry  scarce  any  other  sort  of  represen- 
tatives than  members  for  close,  or,  if  you  will,  for 
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rotten  boroughs.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  po- 
litical opponents  have  any  thoughts  of  getting  rid  of  the 
close  Boroughs,  would  be  a  gross  delusion ;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  be  quite  as  fair  and  open  with  the 
Reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

And  why,  Gentlemen,  is  it,  that  I  am  satisfied  with  a 
system  which,  it  is  said,  no  man  can  support  who  is  not 
in  love  with  corruption?  Is  it  that  I,  more  than  any 
other  man,  am  afraid  to  face  a  popular  election  ?  To  the 
last  question  you  can  give  the  answer.  To  the  former  I 
will  answer  for  myself.  I  do  verily  believe,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  democratical 
representation,  such  as  the  Reformers  aim  at,  cannot 
exist  as  part  of  a  mixed  Government.  It  may  exist,  and, 
for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  exist  beneficially,  as  a 
whole ;  but  I  am  not  sent  to  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  question  whether  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy  be  the 
best.  My  lot  is  cast  under  the  British  Monarchy.  Un- 
der that  I  have  lived ;  under  that  I  have  seen  ray  country 
flourish ;  under  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy  as  grfeat  a  share 
of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  and  of  glory,  as  I  believe 
any  modification  of  human  society  to  be  capable  of  be- 
stowing ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  or  to  hazard 
the  fruit  of  centuries  of  experience,  of  centuries  of 
struggles,  and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty,  as 
perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  the  earth,  for 
visionary  schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  or  doubtful  ex- 
periments even  of  possible  improvement. 
*  I  am,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  part 
and  not  as  the  whole  of  the  Government ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  Government,  I  hold  it  to  be  frantic  to  sup- 
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pose,  that  from  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament 
you  can  altogether  exclude,  by  any  contrivance,  even  if 
it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  the  influence  of  property, 
rank,  talents,  family,  connexion,  and  whatever  else  in 
the  Radical  Language  of  the  day  is  considered  as  intimi- 
dation or  corruption.  I  believe,  that  if  a  reform  to  the 
extent  of  that  demanded  by  the  Radical  Reformers  were 
granted,  you  would,  before  an  annual  election  came 
round,  find  that  there  were  new  connexions  grown  up 
which  you  must  again  destroy ;  new  influence  acquired 
which  you  must  dispossess  of  its  authority ;  and  that  in 
these  fruitless  attempts  at  unattainable  purity,  you  were 
working  against  the  natural  current  of  human  nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  contrive  how  you  will,  some 
such  human  motives  of  action  will  find  room  to  operate 
in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  I  think  that 
it  must  and  ought  to  be  so,  unless  you  mean  to  exclude 
from  the  concerns  of  the  nation  all  inert  wealth,  all  in- 
active talent,  the  retired,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  all 
who  cannot  face  popular  assemblies  or  engage  in  busy 
life ;  in  short,  unless  you  have  found  some  expedient  for 
disarming  property  of  influence,  without  (what  I  hope 
we  are  not  yet  ripe  for)  the  abolition  of  property  itself. 

I  would  have  by  choice  if  the  choice  were  yet  to  be 
be  made,  I  would  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  great 
variety  of  interests,  and  I  would  have  them  find  their 
way  there  by  a  great  variety  of  rights  of  election ;  sa- 
tisfied that  uniformity  of  election  would  produce  any 
thing  but  a  just  representation  of  various  interests.  A^ 
to  the  close  boroughs,  I  know  that  through  them  have 
found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  men  whose 
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talents  have  been  an  h6nour  to  their  kind,  and  whose 
names  are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  their  country. 
I  cannot  think  that  system  altogether  vicious  which  has 
produced  such  fruits  :  I  cannot  think  that  there  should 
be  but  one  road  into  that  assembly,  or  that  no  man  should 
be  presumed  fit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  senate,  who  has 
not  had  the  nerves  previously  to  face  the  storms  of  the 
hustings. 

I  need  not  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  of  the  last 
men  to  disparage  the  utility  and  dignity  of  popular  elec- 
tions: I  have  good  cause  to  speak  of  them  in  far 
different  language ;  but,  among  numberless  other  con- 
siderations which  endear  to  me  the  favours  which  I  have 
received  at  your  hands,  I  confess  it  is  one,  that  as  your 
representative,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  my  genuine  senti- 
ments on  this  (as  I  think  it)  vital  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  without  the  imputation  of  shrinking 
from  popular  canvass,  or  of  seeking  shelter  for  myself 
in  that  species  of  representation  which,  as  an  element 
in  the  composition  of  Parliament,  I  never  shall  cease  to 
defend. 

In  truth,  Gentlemen,  though  the  question  of  Reform 
is  made  the  pretext  of  those  persons  who  have  vexed 
the  country  for  some  months,  I  verily  believe  that  there 
are  very  few  even  of  them  who  either  give  credit  to  their 
own  exaggerations,  or  care  much  about  the  improve- 
ments which  they  recommend.  Why,  do  we  not  see 
that  the  most  violent  of  the  Reformers  of  the  day  are 
.aiming  at  seats  in  that  assembly,  which,  according  to 
their  own  theories,  they  should  have  left  to  wallow  in  its 
pollution,  discountenanced  and  unredeemed  ?  It 
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is  true,  that  if  they  had  found  their  way  there,  they 
might  have  endeavoured  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our 
misdeeds,  and  to  urge  us  to  redeem  our  character  by 
some  self-condemning  ordinance;  but  would  not  the 
authority  of  their  names,  as  our  associates,  have  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  force  of  their  eloquence  as 
our  Reformers  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  am  for  the  whole  Constitution.  The 
liberty  of  the  subject  as  much  depends  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  power  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  as  it  does  in  upholding  that 
supreme  power  (for  such  it  is  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
though  not  in  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1648),  the 
power  of  the  purse,  which  resides  in  the  demoeratical 
branch  of  the  Constitution.  Whatever  beyond  its  just 
proportion  was  gained  by  one  part,  would  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole ;  and  the  balance  is  now, 
perhaps,  as  nearly  poised  as  human  wisdom  can  adjust  it. 
I  fear  to  touch  that  balance,  the  disturbance  of  which 
must  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  there  are  few,  very  few,  reasonable 
and  enlightened  men,  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  projects 
of  confusion.  But  I  confess  I  very  much  wish,  that  all 
who  are  not  ready  to  do  so  would  consider  the  ill  effect 
of  any  countenance  given,  publicly  or  by  apparent 
implication,  to  those  whom,  in  their  hearts  and  judg- 
ments, they  despise.  I  remember  that  most  excellent 
and  able  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  once  saying  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  "  never  believed  an  Opposi^ 
tioa  really  to  wish  mischief  to  the  country;  that  they 
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only  wished  just  so  much  mischief  as  might  drive  their' 
opponents  out,  and  place  themselves  in  their  room." 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are 
some  persons  tampering  with  the  question  of  reform, 
something  in  the  same  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as 
the  Reformers ;  they  even  state  irreconcilable  differences ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  they  agree,  and  even  co-operate 
with  them  in  inflaming  the  public  feeling,  not  only 
against  the  Government,  but  against  the  support  given 
by  Parliament  to  that  Government,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  attracting  to  themselves  the  popularity  which 
is  lost  to  their  opponents,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
correct  and  retrieve  the  errors  of  a  displaced  administra- 
tion. Vain  and  hopeless  task,  to  raise  such  a  spirit  and 
then  to  govern  it !  They  may  stimulate  the  steeds  into 
fury,  till  the  chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice ;  but  do  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  then 
leap  in,  and,  hurling  the  incompetent  driver  from 
.his  seat,  check  the  reins  just  in  time  to  turn  from  the 
precipice,  and  avoid  the  fall?  I  fear  they  would 
attempt  it  in  vain.  The  impulse,  once  given,  may  be  too 
impetuous  to  be  controled ;  and  intending  only  to  change 
the  guidance  of  the  machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and 
themselves  to  irretrievable  destruction. 

May  every  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country, 
whether  from  situation,  from  character,  from  wealth, 
from  his  family,  and  from  the  hopes  of  his  children — 
may  every  man  who  has  a  sense  of  the  blessings  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  the  form  of  Government  under 
which  he  lives,  see  that  the  time  is  come,  at  which  his 
decision  must  be  taken,  and,  when  once  taken,  steadfastly 
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acted  upon— for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the  British 
Monarchy.  The  time  is  come  at  which  there  is  but  that 
line  of  demarcation.  On  which  side  of  that  line  we, 
Gentlemen,  shall  range  ourselves,  our  choice  has  long 
ago  been  made.  In  acting  upon  that  our  common 
choice  with  my  best  efforts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once 
faithfully  represent  your  sentiments,  and  satisfy  my  own 
judgment  and  conscience. 


THE  END. 
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